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Has USSR the H-Bomb? 


eorgi Malenkov, the Soviet Premier, re- 
cently announced that Soviet Russia had 
Milready succeeded in making and exploding a 
ydrogen bomb. Although this announcement 
las not caused undue alarm in the non-Com- 
Munist countries, particularly the United States, 
ould be food for thought to. all people 
wish to live in peace but have long been 
nfronted with the menace of Communist 
Mmeression. In this connection, the first ques- 
p people will naturally ask is: Has Soviet 

2 ssia actually succeeded in making the H- 
Bom b > If some people are inclined to believe 
tt Malenkov’s claim of having exploded an 
iomb is sheer bluff, their incredulity is not 
all unreasonable, since in recent years Mos- 

4 has been in the habit of claiming that practi- 
all y everything which has ever been invented was 
Mayented by a Russian. Before long, we presume, 
the Russians will claim to have invented or 
lated everything under the sun—nay, perhaps 
fen the sun itself and the universe as a whole! 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that the 
sibility of Soviet Russia having already 
mececded in making the H-Bomb is something 
ye have to face and reckon with. To play 
' Me, of course, we had better assume that the 
ssians already have the H-Bomb. . Soviet 
is now able to make the H-Bomb 
ar ly because of two factors: first, the assist- 
a ie of many eminent German scientists whom 
! @ Russians seized in Germany and brought 
t I ussia at the end of World War II; second, the 
Momic secrets stolen from the United States 
ane Great Britain by Soviet spies. Presumably 
he United States is still. far ahead of Soviet 


Russia in the atomic race. The Russians, 
however, may conceivably catch’ up with the 
Americans if they are given sufficient time to 
do it, and they may even be able to make the 
cobalt bomb in the not too far distant future. 
When that day.comes, the country which holds 
a few ‘hours’ advantage: by striking the first 
blow will be the winner in the much dreaded 
atomic war. All these possibilities, indeed, 
should not be taken lightly by the democracies. 
Following the termination of World War II, all 


- efforts made by the United Nations to bring about 


the international control of atomic energy were 
sabotaged by Soviet objections, There is cer- 
tainly no guarantee that Soviet Russia will not 
strike the first blow when she has built up 
an adequate stockpile of A-Bombs and H-Bombs 
and feels she has a good chance of emerging 
the victor in a third world war. In any local 
community, if a ferocious animal is roaming 
the streets after having escaped from its cage 
in the zoo, or if 4 maniac armed with a 
dangerous weapon has escaped from the asylum, 
its residents have no choice but to take quick 
action to remove that menace to their security. 
Needless to say, the same principle is equally 
applicable in the community of nations. What 
action, then, will the peace-loving peoples of 
the world take in the face of a Russia pos- 
sessed of the A-Bomb and. the H-Bomb and 
pursuing a policy of unrestricted aggression? 
Obviously the answer to this question must be 
provided by the statesmen of the democratic 
nations, and it behooves them to realize that 
action should be taken before it is too late. 


Communist Atrocities in Korea 


Even before the conclusion of the armistice 
agreement in Korea, the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists had long been reported to 
have ill-treated the UN prisoners of war in 
their hands in a ruthless manner. After the 
signing of the armistice and the commence- 
ment of the exchange of prisoners, the stories 
of Communist atrocities as told by some of the 


~ UN POWs have shocked the whole civilized 
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world. In addition to physical torture, many 
POWs were subjected to mental torture in the 
form of the’so-called ‘‘brain-washing.” Malnutri- 
tion and various kinds of diseases took a heavy 
In- long death marches hundreds 
These atrocities 


toll of lives. 
of POWs perished at’ a time. 
committed by the Communists are quite in line 
with the traditional policy of brutality and 
disregard for human lives which they have 
been pursuing in the past years. Although eight 
years have elapsed since the termination of 
World War II, more than a million German 
prisoners of war seized by the Russians still 
remain unaccounted for and are believed to 
have died either in large-scale massacres or as 
a result of ill-treatment in concentration camps, 
or to be working as slave labor in Soviet mines 
and factories. According to the latest informa- 
tion made public by the Japanese Government, 
about a quarter million Japanese POWs have 
lost their lives behind the Iron Curtain since 
the end of the last war. In the case of the 
Chinese Communists, it is common , knowledge 
that-«many atrocities were committed by them 
on the mainland in the course of their rebellion 
against the Central Government. Large numbers 
of officers and men of the Government forces 
as well as many officials and Kuomintang 
members who were taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists were cither tortured to death or buried 
alive. On top of all these acts of brutality 
the Communists within the few years after 
their occupation of the mainland have put to 
death millions upon millions of law-abiding 
civilians. To return to the question of the 
UN POWs in Korea, we wonder what action 
the United Nations will take to make the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists answer 
for the crimes they have committed against 
the principles of humanity and justice. The 
United Nations itself would be guilty of gross 
injustice and utter callousness if it should choose 
to overlook and forget the atrocities committed 
by the Communists and permit the culprits to 


go scot-free. 


‘anxious to trade with the Chinese Communists 


Closure of the Mainland Ports 


Late in 1949 and early in 1950, the Chinese 
National Government declared in two successive 
announcements that the ports on the mainland 
which had fallen into the hands of the Com. 
munists would be closed to all shipping. Since 
the National Government has not taken any ac. 
tion to reverse its decision of three and a half 
years ago, the closure of the Communist-held 
ports still remains in force and Free China's 
naval units have the full authority as well as 
the duty to enforce the Government's orders, 
During the past few years, no foreign govern- 
ment has made any serious attempt to chal- 
lenge the National Government's right to close 
the ports on the mainland, and the reason for 
this is not far to seek. As the Chinese Gov. 
ernment in Taiwan is recognized by the great 
majority of the nations in the world as the 
only legal Government of the Republic of 
China, it follows that the Soviet-backed puppet 
regime in Peiping is no more than a rebel 
organization. Such being the case, the Na- 
tional Government is fully entitled to take 
whatever action it deems necessary in order tq 
suppress the rebellion and bring the mainland 
under its control. Pending the launching of a 
counteroffensive for the liberation of the main- 
land from Communist oppression, the closure 
of the Communist-held ports is one of the prac- 
tical and sensible actions the Government has 
seen fit to take. In the course of the last 
few years, however, statments have occasionally 
been made in certain official quarters and ship- 
ping circles abroad to the effect that the closure 
of the mainland ports by the National Govern- 
ment is unjustifiable. Those who have ex 
pressed this view are invariably people who are 


































despite the fact that such trade relations are 
in the long run detrimental to both their own 
national interests and the interests of the dem 
ocratic nations as a whole. Recently, following 
the seizure of an Italian ship and a Danish ship 
along the South China coast by Free China’ 
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sea-borne guerilla units, the fear was voiced 
by some people abroad that to safeguard her 
trade with the Chinese Communists Great 
Britain might send her. warships to escort ships 
plying along the China coast which fly the 
British flag and that in such an event there 
would be the possibility of Bsitish warships 
clashing with Free China’s naval units. This 
fear is not entirely groundless, but we are in- 
clined to doubt that Britain will go so far as 


to protect with her warships all British mer- 
chantmen trading with the Chinese mainland. 
Should she actually take such a step, she might 
be able to make a few more sordid dollars, but 
it would simply furnish another proof of her 
loss of all sense of decency and self-respect. 
All we can do is to remind her that the Chi- 
nese people have a good memory’and the ‘day 
of final reckoning is bound to come. 


Friendship 3 
Hsun Chu-po (4 B44) went to see a distant friend who had 


been taken ill, 


The city was later besieged by the northern 


barbarian hordes. The friend said to Chu-po, ‘Now that I am 
dying, you may just as well go and seek your own safety.”’ Chu- 
po replied, “I have come from afar just to wait on you. You 
want me to save my own neck by deserting a friend, Is that a 


course that I should take?” The bandits came and demanded of Chu- 
po, ‘Our army has found that the whole city has been deserted. 
What are you that dare stay behind alone?’’ Chu-po said, ‘*I have 
a friend here who has been taken ill, and I do not have the heart 
to desert him. If you mean harm, let me suffer for my friend.” 
The bandits said to themselves, ‘‘We are men without principles 
and we have set foot in a region where principles prevail!” The 
bandits quietly withdrew. The city was saved. 
—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (3% gSf%) - 
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Reasserting the True American Spirit 


ow is the time to reassert the true Ameri- 
W can spirit, upon which depends not only 
the future of the United States alone but also 
that of the whole world. As the mantle of 
world leadership has fallen on Uncle Sam, he 
is duty-bound to make himself worthy of such 
an exalted position. There is no doubt that he 
has conducted himself creditably and with 
dignity on many an occasion in the last few 
years. He has saved Western Europe from 
economic collapse by means of. the Marshall 
Plan and organized the military strength of the 
Atlantic nations through NATO. He has 
responded to the call of Greece and successfully 
helped that country repel Communist attacks. 
He has lent generous assistance to Free China 
and other free nations of Asia. Above all he 
has borne 95 per cent of the burden in the 
United Nations collective action against Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. These and other 
similar acts, in which the United States has 
taken the initiative and earned the respect and 
gratitude of all free peoples, bespeak the rare 
qualities of resourcefulness, generosity, technical 
proficiency, and political acumen with which 
she is abundantly endowed. 

But in spite of all these admirable qualities 
which have made it possible for the American 
Government and people to contribute so much 
to the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
postwar years, there seems to be deplorably 
lacking in recent American conduct something 
which, for want of a better term, one may call 
the true American spirit. This term, though 
seemingly illusive, can be simply defined as the 
fighting spirit or guts. The whole American 
history from the sailing of the Mayflower down 
to the Korean war is one long fight with in- 


4 


tolerance, despotism, oppression, and other 
forces of evil and darkness. The typical Yankee 
is the football player who does not yield one 
inch of ground to the opponent, the’ brave 
frontiersman of bygone days who conquered the 
wild west and pushed on and on until he had 
reached the farthest confines of the American 
continent, and the GI on the battlefield who 
has never known defeat. The spirit which has 
inspired the American people in their myriad 
activities is the same, whether it be in work, 
play, or war. It is the will to conquer and to 
win. It was first manifested by “the embattled 
farmers” who ‘fired the shot heard round the 
world.” It was the ‘‘spirit of the Jersies,” as 
Thomas Paine phrased it. It was revealed in all 
its glory at Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill. It was the— 
Spirit, that made those heroes dare © 
To die, and leave their children free, 

of which Ralph Waldo Emerson sings in his 
Concord Hymn. It was. embodied in Paul 
Revere's ride and immortalized by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow in his immortal verses. _ 

The same spirit is responsible for the rise of 
the self-made man, the building of the skyscrap- 
ers, the success of the TYA, the splitting of 
the atom, and innumerable other achievements 
of similar magnitude. All these accomplish- 
ments have been possible, because the American 
genius has been free and undaunted, being 
neither deterred by fear nor beset with doubt. 
But this free and indomitable spirit, which has 
stood the Americans in good stead for centuries, 
seems to be in temporary eclipse. The best 
friends of the American people are sorely grieved 
to see that American leadership is so vacillating 


and unsure of itself, that American policy is: 
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so weak and tending to compromise even with 
principles, that American views on vital ques- 
tions of the hour partake so much of hesitancy 
and doubt, and that American action. is so 
lacking in initiative as to be almost ‘‘spasmodic 
reactions to the stimulus of emergencies,’’ to 
borrow a pithy phrase from President Eisen- 
hower’s inaugural address. 

The whole course of the Korean war illustrates 
how the true American spirit has waned. 
Heroic as ever are the GI's, but their personal 
heroism cannot take the place of the weapons 
that have been denied them. Brilliant™as ever 
is the generalship of the commanding officers, 
but all their knowledge of tactics and strategy 
has availed them little in the face of orders to 
fight a stalemated war and not to molest the 
enemy in his “sanctuary” beyond the Yalu 
River. One of the greatest American soldiers 
of all time was summarily fired to appease the 
appeasers and to assure the enemy that he 
needed not fear defeat. The principle of the 
voluntary repatriation of POW’s has been twisted, 
if not given up, and the enemy is permitted 
to exert pressure on the anti-Communist pris- 
oners of war by sending brain-washing experts 
to make ‘explanations.” Two Russian satellites, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and one fellow- 
travelling country, Nehru’s India, have been 
invited to serve as ‘‘neutrals” on the ‘*Neutral 
Commission” of five, thus setting the odds 
decidedly against the United Nations Command. 
Instead of bringing peace with honor, the truce 
signed at Panmunjom means and can mean 
only one thing. It means, as the conservative 


New York Times puts it in an editorial-of July 


28, that ‘*‘The aggressor was not punished and 


Though the _ initial 
American action in taking up the Communist 
challenge in Korea was applauded by all freedom- 


presumably will not be.” 


loving peoples, the prosecution ‘of the Korean 
war has been characterized by indecision and 
divided counsels. Except the brief moment 
when the brave men under General Mac/.rthur 
were advancing towards the Yalu River in the 


autumn of 1950, the conduct of the whole war 
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has been marked by a strange lack of the will 
to win. 

The question that inevitably arises in one’s 
mind is: How have the Americans got them- 
selves into such a scrape? They have got 
themselves into it not because of any physical 


weakness, but because of their loss of self-con- 


fidence and moral, courage. Their self-confi- 
dence has been undermined by the defeatist ideas 
which the British appeasers have instilled in 
their heads. And their moral courage has been 
shaken by the nightmare of a Third World War 
which the defeatists, both British and American, 
have conjured up-to deter them from carrying 
the war into the aggressor’s own territory. 
Being spiritually disarmed by the assiduous 
labor of of the unholy alliance between Chur- 
chill, Attlee, Bevan, and Nehru, how could the 
American leadership be expected to remain 
undaunted? The United States might have 
‘dissolved the political bands’’ that connected 
her with the British and might have achieved 
her independence since July 4, 1776, but she is, 
in respect of all major international decisions, 
still being tied to the British apron strings as 
securely as ever. The tight control exercised 
by Whitehall over the policy decisions made 
nominally at Washiagton, D. C., in recent 
years is a classic instance of the dog-wagging 
tail. 

Now is the time for the proud American 
people to recall that proud sentiment so tren- 
chantly expressed by an unknown newspaper 
editor: ‘*This country was founded by the bold 
and cannot be maintained by the timid.”’ Now 
is the time for them to take to heart these 
beautiful lines from James Russell Lowell's 
Stanzas on Freedom: 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
Théy are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
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Now is the time for them to remember Lincoln’s 
injunction: ‘Let us have faith that Right 
makes Might, and jin that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 


he Mutual Defense Pact between the U.S. 
as the Republic of Korea came into 
being not merely as a sedative to jittery R.O.K. 
merves regarding the truce; it is another link 
in the chain of collective defense pacts in the 
Pacific. With the conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
of which Secretary of State 
to allay the 


with Japan, 
Dulles was the chief architect, 
anxiety of Australia and New Zealand about 
a possible resurgence of Japanese militarism, 
the Mutual Defense Pact between the U.S. and 
Australia and New Zealand was signed on 
September 1, 1951. The same treatment was 
accorded the Philippines. When Japan was com- 
pletely demilitarized, the U.S. had also to draw 
up agreements of assurance for the Japanese. 
These and what was called a ‘definite under- 
standing” between the United States and Indo- 
China, we discussed at some length in these 
columns in the July, 1953 issue of the Free 
China Review. With the addition of the U.S. 
and R.O.K. Mutual Defense Pact, one more 
link is forged in the chain of agreements for 
regional stability, security and defense for the 
whole of the Western Pacific area under the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The draft of the U.S.-R.O.K. Mutual Security 
Treaty provides for six main items: (1) That 
the United States and the Republic of Korea 
will seek to settle, by peaceful means, disputes 
in which they may be involved; (2) That the 
United States and the Republic of Korea will 
consult whenever either one believes it is in 
danger of aggression; (3) That each party will 
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Collective Security in the Pacific—II 









These are succinct expressions of that American 
spirit which if they cherish and emulate, they 
will refuse to bow to anything but the dictates 
of their own conscience, 
















take action against an armed attack on either; — 
(4) That the Republic of Korea grants the 
United States the right to maintain land, air 
and sea forces in and about the Republic; (5) 
That in ratification of the pact shall be ac- 
cordance with the constitutional processes of 
each country and (6) That the treaty shall — 
remain in force indefinitely, with either country — 
having the right to terminate it after one year’s 
notice. - 

In these columns in our July issue, we point- 
ed out the differences between the two types 
of security pacts: one represented by the U.S, 
pact with the Philippines and the other rep- 
resented by that between the U.S. and Japan. 
Referring to the former type, we said, ‘‘Critics 
of such a type of security pact point to the 
fact, which appears to us difficult to refute, 
that in the absence of such a pact, diplomatic 
consultation and action taken in accordance 
with each party’s constitutional processes would 
not only be possible, but also normally expect- 
ed”. An analysis of its terms will show whe- 
ther the U.S.-R.O.K. Mutual Defense Pact is 
subject to the same criticism. 

Studying the U.S.-Philippines and U.S. 
R.O.K. pacts article by article, we are able to 
detect only three kinds of differences. Article 
4 of the U.S.-R.O.K. Pact which grants the 
right to the U.S. to ‘dispose U.S. land, air 
and sea forces in, and about the territory of 
the Republic of Korea as determined by mutual 
agreement” is not found in the U.S.-Philippines 
Pact because the same circumstances had been 
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regulated by other international instruments. 
The second type of differences stems from the 
fact that the Republic of Korea is not yet a 
member of the United Nations. All references 
to the U.N. in the U.S.- Philippines Pact, as 
contained in some phrases in the preamble, 
the second paragraph of Article IV and the 
Jarger part of Article VI are omitted from the 
U.S.-R.O.K. Pact. The third type of difference 
is found in the special historical ties between 
the U.S. and the Philippines such as are men- 
tioned in the second and fifth paragraphs of 
the preamble to the U.S.-Philippines Pact. The 
remarkable fact is that all these three types 
of differences—those that had been regulated by 
previous international instruments, those that 
stemmed from the fact of being a member or 
not of the U.N. and those that arose from 
special historical ties between the U.S. and 
the Philippines—contributed nothing to the 
advantage of the Republic of Korea under ‘the 
U.S.-R.O.K. Pact that the Philippines did not 
enjoy under the U.S.-Philippines Pact. 

One is given to understand that this Pact 
which is *‘sealed in the blood’’ of American 
boys and which has to receive the sanction of 
two thirds of the members of the U.S. Senate 
in accordance with the constitutional processes 
of the U.S. is only one of the items in the 
bargain for President Syngman Rhee’s public, 
written undertaking to the effect that *‘......the 
Republic of Korea has agreed to take no 
unilateral action to unite Korea by military 
means for the agreed duration of the political 
conference.” 

Other items thrown into the bargain are as 
follows: (1) On August 7, a declaration signed 
on July 27 by the sixteen nations with troops 
in Korea was handed to U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold, stating that “If there is a 
renewal of the armed attack in Korea 
should again be united and prompt to resist. 
The consequences of such a breach of the 
armistice would be so grave that in all prob- 
ability it would not be possible to confine 
hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” (2) 
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Mr. Dulles set down in black and white a 
promise of a four-year relief program for Korea 
embracing the expenditure ‘of approximately 
one billion dollars, 200 million of which have 
already had Congressional sanction. (3) Mr. 
Dulles agreed that, before the Mutual Security 
Pact comes into effect after Senate ratification, 
should there occur an ‘unprovoked armed at- 
tack by the ,Communists against the Republic 
of Korea Government in violation of the armi- 
stice,” the U.N. Command would ‘‘at once and 
automatically’ resume the war. (4) Views were 
exchanged ‘“‘with respect to various problems 
involving the maintenance and development 
of the Republic of Korea land, air and sea 
forces.” 

In the joint statement issued by Mr. Dulles 
and President Rhee after the initialing of the 
draft Mutual Defense Pact, the scope of agree- 
ment for the conduct of the two countries at 
the political conference was not clearly indicat- 
ed, stating merely that the exchange “of views 


would ‘establish a preparatory foundation for . 


coordinated effort at the political conference.” 
On the important question whether the U.S., 
in the event of the failure of the political con- 
ference, would be obligated to resume armed 
action, the joint statement said, “If, after the 
political conference has been in session for 
ninety days, it becomes clear to each of our 
Governments that all attempts to achieve (the 
unification of Korea) have been fruitless and 
that the conference is being exploited by the 
Communist delegates mainly to infiltrate, prop- 
agandize and otherwise embarrass the Repulic 
of Korea, we shall then be prepared to make 
a concurrent withdrawal from the conference.” 

Mr. Dulles went out to Seoul to secure Mr. 


Rhee’s cooperation about implementing the truce. 


agreements. By paying some price, he succeeded 
in getting Mr. Rhee’s promise of cooperation 
in written form. The price Mr. Dulles paid 
covered the Mutual Defense Pact plus four 
other incidental items of benefits for the Re- 
public of Korea. We have tried to show that 
the draft pact for mutual defense in this in- 
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stance did not provide for more concrete meas- 
ures of guarantee than the Mutual Defense 
Pact between the U.S. and the Philippines. The 
more concrete contributions to Republic of 
Korea rehabilitation probably lay in another of 
the incidental items—that of a billion dollars in 


economic aid. 

The draft R.O.K. Pact is, further noteworthy 
in extending the scope of mutual security from 
the chain-of-islands theory to include a specific 
commitment to an area, if only a _ peainsula, 
on the Asian mainland. The less choate though 
equally important commitment in Indo-China 


pushes that theory farther from facts. 

There remain at this juncture two minor 
phases of the question of collective security in 
the Pacific to be noted. First, we have the 
question of a mutual defense pact between the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of China. 
On June 12, 1953, two days before the Korean 
Assembly entered into recess for the summer, a 
resolution’ was moved by a group of Assembly- 
men headed by Deputy Speaker Yun Chi-hung 
and passed by the Assembly proposing that, in 
combating Communism in Asia, the Republic 
of Korea should seek to conclude a military 
alliance with the Republic of China. Acting 
Premier Pyun Yong Tai, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the resolution from the Assembly on 
June 14, declared that the proposal would be 
given serious study by the Government at a 
cabinet session soon. Mr. Pyun pointed out 
that the Government was then ‘too absorbed 


in the Panmunjom talks to pay any attention 
to any other matter Thus this idea which 
has great significance had not been on the 
mind of the Korean Government.” Up till the 
time we went to press, the Korean Government 
had been similarly absorbed in equally weighty 
matters. 

Secondly, we have the question of a mutual 
security pact between the U.S. and the Republic 
of China. Our daily contemporary, the China 
Post, as evidenced in its editorial of August 
15, 1953, is inclined to think that in the. 
Western Pacific Area, ‘‘only Free China...... is 
still without a formal treaty of alliance with 
the United States.’’ U.S. commitments in Indo- 


China, specific if limited, also await the for. 
malization of a document. Mr. Dulles stated at 


his press conference on August 13 that he had 
no knowledge of any American intention to 
conclude a mutual security pact with the Re. 
public of China. As far as he knew, there was 
nothing to the press reports on this subject. 
In line with our reasoning about the efficacy 
of mutual defense pacts of the type existing 
between the U.S. and Australia and New Zea- 
land, the U.S. and the Philippines, the U.S. and 
the Republic of Korea, we may reasonably 
doubt whether that' is the kind of pact which 
the Republic of China needs. It would add 
little to our defense but would lull casual 
readers of headlines into a false sense of 


security. 


Filial Piety 

Wang Hsiang (£4) showed great filial piety to his stepmother. 
In their premises there was a plum tree beautifully laden with 
ffuit. He was ordered by his stepmother to keep a good watch 
for the tree. One day a roaring tempest came. Hsiang embraced 
the trunk of the tree with both arms and wept for the whole night 


through. 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (# apd) 
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Taiwan: A Brief Survey 


By O. K. Yui 


Provincial Government may be said to 
be based on one broad principle, that is, the 
achievement of progress through stability on 
the one hand and the achievement of stability 
through progress on the other. In this article, 
I propose to discuss briefly how the Provincial 
Government will attempt to bring about progress 
and stability on the island. 


T:: administrative policy of the Taiwan 


]. Financial and Economic Policy 


Economic stability is of primary importance 
to effective government, because the implemen- 
tation of government policy is impossible with- 
out a stable and balanced economy. To achieve 
a stable economy, it is necessary that public 
and private enterprises should be so developed 
as to serve the interests of the greatest number 
of people; and to achieve a balanced economy, 
efforts should be made to stabilize commodity 
prices and to restore the confidence of the 
people in the currency. With that in view, the 
Provincial Government has taken upon itself 
the task of strengthening the financial position 
of the hsien and municipal governments, assist- 
ing the rural communities to achieve financial 
independence, opening up new sources of revenue, 
simplifying tax collection procedures, etc. 

Financially, efforts are continuously being 
made to control the issue of notes, to absorb 
idle capital and to encourage bank deposits. 
Up to the end of last May, the total bank de- 
posits on the island came to over NT$§2,840,- 
000,000, whice is NT$ 1,805,000,000 more than 
the figure for March, 1952. At the same time, 
eVery assistance and encouragement is given to 
Promote agricultural and industrial output, to 
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develop domestic and foreign trade, and to 
furnish capital to industrial and mining enter- 
prises. During the past three years, interest 
rates for bank deposits have been lowered 
from time to time. The monthly® interest rate 
for bank deposits, which came to 5.4% at the 
time of the currency reform in June, 1949, 
has been reduced to 2%. The monthly interest 
rate for current accounts has likewise been 
reduced from 15% to 3.4593. Market reaction 
to the reduction of .the interest rates has been 
so favorable that further reductions may be 
made to meet the needs of the situation. 

In the field of trade, it is the policy of the 
Provincial Government to increase Sino-Japanese 
trade, to develop trade relations with the South 
Seas area, South Korea and the Ryukyu Islands, 
and to create a new demand for a variety of 
native products in the world market. At the 
same time, a number. of new’ measures have 
been adopted to simplify the procedure of the 
export trade. 


2. Land-to-the-tiller Program 


This phase of the land reform program is 
being given top priority by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. One of the aims behind the Govern- 
ment’s land-to-the-tiller program if to bring 
about land reform in such a way that it would 
improve the livelihood of the farmers, increase 
agricultural output and serve the economic in- 
terests of the majority so that a just and fair 
social economic’ system may gradually be es- 
tablished. Another aim of the Government is 
to correct the sluggish economy of an agricul- 
tural society and to channel the wasteful in- 
vestment in land into more productive invest- 
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ment in the industrial enterprises. 

In point of aim, method and result, the land- 
to-the-tiller policy pursued by the Government 
is fundamentally different from the so-called 
land reform of the Chinese Communists. The 
aim behind the Government's land reform pro- 
gram is to realize the land-to-the-tiller policy 
so that farmers may hold title to the land 
they till. It is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to enable the farmers to exercise full 
freedom in making use of the land they till 
and to reap the fruits of their labor. It is the 
intention of the Government that they should 
live in abundafice in an atmosphere of freedom 
and progress, free from exploitation and want. 

Here in Taiwan, peaceful means are employ- 
ed by the Government in gradually putting 
private-owned land into the hands of the tillers, 
In addition to the payment of adequate com- 
pensation to the landowner for the loss of his 
land, the Government also assists him in putting 
his capital to good use by investing in the 
industries. 

The land reform carried out by the Govern- 
ment in Taiwan has brought about not blood- 
shed, class struggle, hunger or broken homes, 
but a large measure of social stability, an in- 
crease in food production, an improvement in 
the livelihood of the people, and an added im- 
petus-to industrial reconstruction. 

I am certain that under the guidance of the 
Central Government and with the wholehearted 
support of the people, the JCRR and the various 
civic bodies, it will be possible to accomplish 
this *‘bloodless revolution” according to plan. 
I am equally sure that the Government will 
succeed in ‘purchasing the 162,000 chia of farm- 
land from the landowners and helping 300,000 
tenant farmers become owners of the land they 
till. 


3. Food Adbzninistration 


The food supply problem is one that affects 
the livelihood of all the people on the 
island. Since the amount of food produced is 
in excess of local demands, it is obvious that 
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the recent flutuation in food prices was due 
































not to the shortage of supply, but to faulty : 
distribution. The primary cause of the unfor. Pro 
tunate situation was that the Government did sid} 
not have under its control an adequate supply Ap 
of food and was thus unable to put large quan. de 
tities of rice on the market when the price of i, 
rice began going up. pric 
The recent price fluctuation of rice has shown chat 
that even when supply and demand are in aq © E 
state of equilibrium, it is still necessary for the. Wa: 
Government to exercise control over the food pric 
supply. This year, the Government has decided - f 
to revert to the old ratio in connection with she 
the exchange of rice for fertilizers, namely, suge 
30% at the time of distribution of fertilizers J... 
and 70% at the time of harvest. To prevent larg 
possible fluctuations in food prices in the future, grow 
it has been proposed that a_ special policy. abfec 
making organization should be set up whose deed: 
duty it will be to regulate the supply and the the | 
price of food. After this. proposal has been per 
approved by the Central Government, it will purcl 
be possible to put into practice various measures be 2 
calculated to improve the food supply situation, hei 
4. Sugar Subsidy 000, 
erg : ; abilit 
To maintain the price of sugar on a parity flatic 
with that of rice constitutes one of the most 
complex economic problems facing the Provin- a 
cial Government. The sugar industry boasts ‘sf 
of an investment of over US$100,000,000, and e 
sugar is one of the largest export items from Boal 
Taiwan. In view of the fact that the Taiwan Sad, 
Sugar Corporation depends entirely on the local dint 
sugarcane farmers for its raw materials, it is 
necessary to safeguard the economic interests 
of the sugarcane farmers. It has long been The 
the practice of the local sugarcane farmers to Evy 
peg the price of sugar to that of rice. During Peet 
the period of Japanese occupation, one catty of stovie 
sugar was roughly equivalent to two catties of middl 
rice in price. In 1949, when the price of sugar © ae 
in the world market took a nosedive, three tional 
catties of sugar were equivaient to only one beds 









catty of rice. As a result, the sugarcane far- 
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mers no longer derived any profit from their 
labors. After ‘lengthy discussion, the former 
Provincial Assembly proposed that a sugar sub- 
sidy should be paid by the G@vernment. In 
April, 1950, a new policy was announced by 
the Provincial Government whereby sugarcane 
farmers were to be paid the difference if the 
price of one catty of sugar should fall below 


that of rice. 

However, since the outbreak of the Korean 
War and the opening of the peace talks, the 
price of sugar in the world market has continued 


to fall. The Taiwan Sugar Corporation had no 
alternative but to pay a lower price for raw 
sugar. At the same time, the price of rice 
‘ose to record heights. As a result, such a 
large subsidy had to be paid to the sugarcane 
growers that it soon became clear that some other 
effective measures would have to be taken. Ac- 
cordingly, it was decided in March, 1953 that 
the price of rice should be frozen at NT$2,400 


per metric ton. Taking the amount of sugar — 


purchased by the Taiwan. Sugar Corporation to 
be 200,000 tons, the amount of government 
subsidy would amount to roughly NT$220,000,- 
000, a burden which is obviously beyond the 
ability of the Government to assume. The in- 
flationary impact would be tremendous if this 
amount should be paid in cash. 

Due to the complexity of the problem, no 
satisfactory solution has yet been found. It has 
been proposed, however, that the sugar subsidy 
should be paid in the form of government 
bonds. It is hoped that the proposal, when 
adopted, will prove satisfactory and practicable. 


2 Education 


The educational policy of the Government 
is to make it possible for the greatest number 
of school-age children to enter schools and to 
provide an opportunity for graduates of senior 
middle schools, trade schools and universities 
to make a living. In other words, our_educa- 
tional policy must be such as would answer the 
needs of society. It is for this reason that 
emphasis in education will be laid on the 
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meaning of the Three People's Principles, na- 
tionalism, civic training and practical experience 
in the various trades. — 

However, the overriding problem is to provide 
everyone who wishes to enter school an op- 
portunity to do so. - As a result of the enforce- 
ment of compulsory education by the Govern- 
ment, the number of primary school graduates 
has shown a substantial increase in recent 
years. Furthermore, following the evacuation 
of the Government from the mainland, large 
numbers of students of various grades have 
come to Taiwan. Consequently, there are always 
more applicants than the number of vacancies 
available in the schools and universities. 

To alleviate this deplorable situation, plans 
have already been completed for middle schools 
and trade schools to take in a large number of 
students. Taking the number of primary 
school graduates who wish to enter junior 
middle schools to be 33% of the total, it has 
been decided to open an additional 332 classes 
in junior middle schools and trade schools and 
to establish another provincial middle school so 
that an additional 43,800 students may be ac- 
commodated. Taking the number of junior 
middle school and trade school graduates who 
wish to go in for further studies to be 559% 
of the total, it has been decided to open 30§ 
more. classes to accommodate an additional 15,- 
300 students in senior middle schools and trade 
schools. Regarding colleges and universities, 
in addition to the opening of 21 extra classes, 
it has been decided to establish a fisheries 
school so that 5,249 or 65% of the senior mid- 
dle school and trade school graduates may go 
in for further studies. 

A word should be said about the primary 
school situation. During the past thtee years, 
a large number of primary schools have been 
used for quartering troops. This year, how- 
ever, a sum of NT$47,120,000 has been set 
aside for the construction of barracks. It is 
expected that a total of 3,708 barracks will be 
completed this summer and that all the'primary 
schools which have been commandeered by the 
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military authorities will be vacated before the 
commencement of the fall term. Furthermore, 
with the opening of an additional 1,400 classes 
this year, the primary schools on the island will 
be able to accommodate 84 to 90% of the 
children between the ages of six and twelve. 
At this critical period in the history of the 
Chinese nation, it is incumbent upon everyone 
of us to mobilize all our resources in prepara- 


tion for the mighty task ahead of us. In go- 





A Re-appraisal of Lodi! Self-Government - 
In Taiwan 


By Kichiner Yuan 


n an article appearing in the April 1952 
| issue of this Review, I gave a brief account 
of the earlier development of local self-govern- 
ment in Taiwan. As one year and a half has 
since passed, it may be worth while to make 
a further study of the subject, discussing the 
various issues in the light of our experience 
and bringing the story up to date. For the 
convenience of discussion the question is ap- 
proached from four different aspects, viz., or- 


ganization, finance, personnel and work. 


Organization 


It is natural that opinion is divided as to the 
size of the area of a local self-governing unit. 
From a political point of view, the area should 
be small so that the people can directly partic- 
ipate. in public affairs within a democratic 
framework. 
large so that the people can provide the funds 


Economically, the area should be 


required for local purposes without bearing too 
heavy a burden. It must be remembered that 
when local. autonomy was first introduced in 


Taiwan in April 1950, all the administrative 
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ing about our task, it is absolutely necessary 














































that we place the interests of the nation above a 
our personal interests. The building up of —_ 
Taiwan into a bastion of democracy and a stahe 
springboard for the recovery of the mainland deer 
does not permit of failure. [I am confident that T 
through our own efforts and the cooperation of wan 
the people, we shall succeed in accomplishing —_ 
our mission. land 
orga: 
the r 
to th 
that 
town 
to th 
chia 
tant 
econo 
the d 
stitut 
tainly 
areas were readjusted on the basis of a com. "es 
promise between the political and economic . 
considerations. The area of a local unit was or . 
made neither too large nor too small. The _ 
average population of a district (ksien) or a 
city (shih) was fixed at 300,000. Undoubtedly ie 
it was a great advantage to us that the local 
administrative areas in Taiwan were all read he 
justed at the very beginning of local self-gov- os : 
ernment. 7 
We must concede that the readjustment of se 
local areas in Taiwan at such an early stage _ 
was made possible by two factors: First, the so. 
island was only recently recovered from Japan. Sihie 
Second, the people on the island were generally * sie 
dissatisfied with the local system inherited from “ 
the Japanese regime. By way of comparison, —— 
the question of the readjustment of local areas ee bo 
on the mainland probably will not be so simple tegethe: 
On the one hand, it would be advisable to re slice 
divide all the administrative areas on the maif- bein : 
land, as in Taiwan, the moment local self-gov- . 
ernment is introduced. This will be all the a 
more important in view of the wide difference one 
not only 
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jn area and population between the different 
districts on the mainland. On the other hand, 
it may not be just as easy to do so in view of 
the fact that local conditions vary and that 
deep-rooted traditions cannot beychanged easily. 

The organization of local-government in Tai- 
wan has two more advantages over what was 
known as the new district system on the main- 
Jand. These lie in the guiding principles of the 
organization of local units and in the retention of 
the municipality under the district. ‘With regard 
to the first point, it is important to remember 
that the coordination of villages (hsiang) and 
townships (chen) in Taiwan is not according 
to the decimal principle as under the old pao- 
chia system, but on the basis of five impor- 
tant factors, namely, population, geography, 
economics, customs and communications. Under 
the decimal system, an average of ten pao con- 
stituted a village or a township. That is cer- 
tainly too small both in area and population to 
be equal to the task of a local unit of self-gov- 
ernment. In respect of practical administration, 
the difficulties are particularly clear. In the dis- 
trict seats or other centers of industrial and com- 
mercial activities people are generally crowded. 
Suppose there is a population of 100 pao, 
Under the decimal system, as many as ten 
township offices have to be set up to meet the 
legal requirements. As a matter of fact, how- 
tver, this would be not only inconvenient to 
slf-government, but would also draw lavishly 


upon human and material resources. 
Moreover, the decimal system has:the house- 


hold as the basic uit. Ten households make 
achia, ten chia a pao, and ten paoa village 
o township. The nature of a household 
hinges on the living conditions of its members. 
It may be permanent or fluid (like fishermen 
and boatsmen) according as its members live 
together or apart, or as they settle down in one 
place or are constantly on the move. Such 
being the case, it would be unrealistic to 
organize the local units on the decimal basis. 

Again, the village and the township differ 
not only in name but also in substance. It is 
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certainly not wise to organize them on the same 
hard and fast principle, 

If the foregoing observations are correct, they 
signify that it is perfectly right to have read- 
justed the areas of local units in Taiwan on 
the basis of population, geography, economics, 
customs and communications. 

As mentioned above, another improvement 
upon our past experience on the mainland is 
the retention of the municipality under the 
jurisdiction ‘of the district in Taiwan. Under 
what was known as the new district system, 
the district was the only thing that dominated 


the whole picture, The city was ignored alto- 


gether as a part of the system. On the other 
hand, the traditional system of municipality 
under a district in Taiwan has proven a success. 
We have been wise to keep it. Indeed, if we 
establish such municipalities to promote urban 
reconstruction in the places which are the 
crowded centers of commercial and industrial 
activities or which may become the seats of 
district governments, it is in keeping with the 
historical fact that democracy has first develop- 
ed in the cities. It is also in line with the grow- 
ing tendency toward industrialization in Tai- 
wan. 

Those who have followed the trend of events 
in Taiwan can readily see that in respect of 
the right to vote, the people on the island have 
shown remarkable accomplishments. These in- 
clude the secret ballot, each citizen a vote, and 
the open investigation of the election results, 
Thus far, direct popular polls have been confined 
to elections below the provincial level. Begin- 


ning with the next election which is due toward * 


the end of this year, the Provincial Assembly 
of Taiwan will be elected by popular votes in- 
stead of by indirect votes as hitherto cast by 
district and municipal councilmen, as was re- 
cently decided by the government. This will 
be the first time in Chinese history that a 
provincial legislative body is chosen by direct 
election. ; 

A particularly important point to be noted 
in this connection is that the number of voters 
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here in Taiwan is immeasurably greater than 
that on the mainland in the past. According 
to statistics compiled by the Ministry of the In- 
terior, at the first election for members of the 
district and municipal councils the number of 
voters constituted 80.73% of the whole body 
of electors, while at the second election the 
percentage was 79.92%. At the first election 


for magistrates and mayors the percentage was 
80.87%. This is shown in the following table: 


Percentage of Votes Cast in Taiwan 


Ist electionjlst election|2nd election 
district or city 


(Oct. 1950 |(July 1950-|(July 1952 
-May 1951‘\Jan. 1951) |Jan. 1953) 


aipei City 
aichung City 
Tainan City 84.68 


Keelung City 72.88 


80.95 


Kaohsiung City 


aipei District 80.13 


ilan District 74.34 





82.39 | 74.88 


86.88 | 81.81 


87.49 | 76.97 


aoyuan District 
Hisintsu District 

iaoli District 
Aesis 


Taichung District | 79.59 








83.96 | 74.28 


' omnia — 


88.94 | 87.34 


hanghwa District! 
INantao District 


hiayi District 85.22 83.08 


unlin District 78.83 82.40 


ainan District 84.73 84.27 


Kaohsiung District 83.12 | 83.36 





Pingtung District 85.00 
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aitung District | 90.95 | 91.75 | 92.06} 


Hiwalien District | 84.51 | 73.00 | 76.89 


Penghu District 76.03 | 74.21 | 80.16 
. € 


Total 80.87 80.73 79.92 


So much for the achievements of local self 
government in Taiwan. .As for its defects and 
shortcomings the following are noteworthy, _ 

In the first place, the organization of govem. 
ment at the district, city, village and township 
levels seems a little too large and complicated, 
The district and city governments here in Tg 
wan are divided into so many sections and 
manned with so many people that they ag 
virtually comparable to the former provineial 
governments on the mainland. The villag 
and township offices generally exceed the former 
district and city governments in size. To make 
matters worse, the district and city governments 
cannot maintain their position as an organs 
whole in the performance of their functions, 
since the different departments of the provinejal 
government often issue orders not to the dip 
trict and city governments as a whole but t 
their corresponding sections directly. Although 
villages and townships are full-fledged corpom 
tions, their bosses have little control over such 
important agencies established within ther 
boundaries as the police station, the health 
center, the primary school as well as mass oF 
ganizations like the farmers’ association, th 
commission on water conservancy, the fisher 
men’s union, and the cooperative society, 
Hence, the village and township offices 
deprived of many vital powers which are 
cised by the various independent agencies undef 
the direct control of the corresponding superiét} 
authority. Strangely enough, the funds requireég 
for the excercise of such powers are paid by 
villages and towpships, as the funds constitute 
parts of their overall budgets. Besides, in eve 
village or township there is a militia corps whid 
operates independently. _ Nominally the chil 
of the village or township office is concw 
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the fire brigade, etc. 


rently the head of the corps, but actually an- 
other man with an assistant is responsible for 
the whole thing. Viewed from all sides, the 
corps should be incorporated into the village or 
township office. When so reorganized, it should 
take up all civil defense work which has become 
increasingly important these days, In short, 
we are inclined to think that one of the most 
pressing problems of local self-government 
in Taiwan is to simplify its organization and 
redefine and coordinate its powers and func- 
tions. _ 

Secondly, the structure of the hamlet (tsuen) 
and the section (Ji), both the lowest local sub- 
While the dis- 
trict, city, village and township administrations 
are all overstaffed, the basic units of the ham- 


let and the section are incredibly short of hands. 


divisions, exists only in name. 


According to law, every hamlet or section has 
a clerk and a census officer. But this is only 
a dead letter on account of the financial difficul- 


‘ ties. In some regions, every hamlet or section 


has a clerk. In others, several hamlets or sections 
share a clerk. In still others, there is no clerk at 
all. Official statistics show that in all the 22 
districts and cities in Taiwan there are alto- 
gether 6,552 hamlets and sections, out of which 
191 belong to the aboriginal tribes. But the 
clerks appointed for all these units are only 1,809 
in number. It would seem that a feasible remedy 
is to get the superfluous staff members in 
question to work in the hamlets and sections 
with their original rank ‘and salaries unchanged. 
Again, there are 4,985 police patrol areas in the 
province, If\ such areas are redivided to fit 
into the hamlets and sections, it would be much 


Within the 


More convenient to do things. 


framework=-of the civil. defense organization, ° 


the hamlet and section clerks are responsible 
for matters of engineering, while the police 

order, relief work, 
If there are no hamlet 


have charge of public 


or section clerks in some regions at all, or if 
the hamlets and sections do not agree with the 
police areas, it would be practically impossible 
to get things done. 
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Thirdly, elections seem to have been held too 
frequently. At the outset, it was prescribed that 
the district and city councilmen should be chosen 
by election in six phases. The consequence 
was that the authorities concetned became all 
too busy with election affairs, A great improve- 
ment was.subsequently made when the second 
election for such councilmen. was divided into 
two phases only. It would unquestionably be 
much better, if each election for the council- 
men should be held once for all. It had better 
be held simultaneously with the election for the 
magistrates and mayors. Likewise, the frequency 
of elections held in the villages, townships, 
hamlets and sections should also be. reduced 
in the interests of the people. Incidentally, a 
tribute should be paid to the quota of repre- 
sentation assigned to women and the aborigines 
in our elections. It seems that this policy should 
also be ‘applied to the farmers and workers so 
as to assure them a fair share of representation, 

Fourthly and lastly, there can be no doubt 


that as a result of the establishment of the 


popularly elected bodies at the different levels 
the popular sentiments have been fairly well 
expressed within the democratic framework. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be done to give 
effect to the law-abiding spirit. Democracy is 
at once a rule of law and a nursery of principles. 
It is, indeed, a stupendous task to make local 
autonomy a success. 


. Finance 

Under the existing financial program of Tai- 
wan there are two major points to be noted. 
First, the household tax inherited from the 
Japanese regime remains unchanged. Second, 
appropriations for education and culture, eco- 
nomic reconstruction, public health and sotial 
security shall not be less than 609% of the total 
expenditure of a district or city in a year as 
laid down in the budget. 

The household tax is retained to ‘make sure 
that there are legitimate and reliable sources of 
revenue, The budget is enforced in order that 
local administrative expenses may not assume 
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too large a proportion, as was ordinarily the 
case on the mainland. As a result of the adop- 
tion of these two measures we have obviously 
made considerable progress in finance during 
the past three and a half years. There is no 
question about that. 

However, there are also two major defects 
in our finance which should not pass unnoticed. 
In the first place, some of the districts, cities, 
villages and townships still rely on the financial 
support of the province. They are, ‘therefore, 
not self-supporting as ever. If we want to 
correct this shortcoming, we would do well to 
readjust the system of taxation between the 
province and its subdivisions so that the sources 
of revenue may be evenly distributed. In the 
meantime, control over the local finance should 
not be too strict so that the local units may 
levy legitimate taxes for themselves. 

Another defect of our finance is that in some 
places the appropriations for local enterprises 
are not in accord with the budget. It is, there- 
fore, essential to give adequate attention to 
the proper distribution of outlays in the draw- 
ing up of the budget. Care must be taken that 
appropriations for local enterprises be not divert- 
ed to administrative purposes. 


Personnel 


There is no question about the number of 
people who are engaged in the work of local 
self-government in Taiwan. The question is 
about their quality and their qualification for 
civil service. 

Let us begin with the question of quality. 
According to official statistics, there is a total 
of 15,913 persons working in local self-govern- 
ment under the district level, among whom 
51.589 are graduated from primary schools, 
‘16.539 from junior middle schools, 6.47% 
from senior middle schools, and 1.879% from 
colleges and universities. It is undeniable that 
as most of them are not well educated, they 
are not so competent for the work as is gener- 
ally expected. This is a problem of no small 
importance; its solution permits of no delay. 
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It seems clear that the provincial government 
is not in a position to train all of. these 10, 
000 odd people. Lacking a good educational 
background, they are not fit for a_ short-term 
training. Brought up under the Japanese rule, 
they badly need an adequate knowlédge of 
things Chinese. It appears, therefore, advisable 
to open special classes for them in the Pro 
vincial Administrative College, Taipei, It seems 
also desirable to encourage them to study at 
their leisure and hold annual examinations of 
a special type for them. Those who pass such 
examinations successfully should be promoted 
or otherwise rewarded. Actually most of these 
people are hungry for knowledge, only they 
cannot find the opportunity easily. 

Ever since the inauguration of local self 
government in Taiwan, the magistrates and 
mayors have been chosen by direct popular 
election. This is a new thing not only in 
Taiwan but also in the whole history of China, 
However, our experience teaches that the mag 
istrates and mayors, to be competent, must be 
people armed with good knowledge and ex 
ecutive ability. To this end, the government 
recently decided upon the following qualifica 
tions for the candidates of magistrates and 
mayors: 

1. Those who have passed an examina 
tion for magistrates or a higher civil 
service examination; 

Those who used to be magistrates of 
mayors; 

College graduates; 
Successful candidates for a general 
civil service examination with a record 
of more than three years of executive 
work; 

5. Successful candidates for magistrates 

_ or mayors’ licences. 
It will be noted that the next election for mag 
istrates and mayors will take place toward the 
end of this year. Any eligible candidate for 
the election must possess one ‘of the above 
five qualifications. x 
As for the question of. qualification, the 
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point is whether the people who are engaged 
in the work of local self-government can obtain 
the status of civil servants. Our answer to this 
question is in the affirmative. The fact is that 
while the people who work in the district and 
city governments are all civil servants with 
their recognized status and rank, those who 
serve in the local government below the dis- 
trict and city level are called local self-govern- 
ment workers without official status and rank 
in civil service. This is a most arbitrary thing 
in our system of government. It must be 
remembered that the work these people do is 
all public service, regardless of the level of 
the local units. Whenever they are held crim- 
inally responsible, they are treated as civil 
servants alike. Moreover, the magistrates and 
mayors today are chose by election just as 
the chiefs of all lower local units are. All the 
local governments including the districts and 
cities are essentially the same kind of agencies 
for the implementation of local self-government. 
There is, indeed, no reason why these people 
should be treated differently. It is hoped that 
the regulations governing this discriminate treat- 
ment will all be revised so as to enable the 
so-called local self-government workers to obtain 
their status and rank as civil servants. Pend- 
ing the revision of the regulations in question, 
it seems necessary for the Taiwan Provincial 
Government to issue an order allowing the local 
self-government workers to have their qualifica- 
tions duly registered. Those who already have 
their status and rank in civil service should 
keep the same and receive their original salaries, 
if they are sent to work in the lower local 
units. [t is not until things like these are 
done that local autonomy can hope to be 
fruitful. 


Work : 


The functions of local government in China 
are customarily classified into four categories, 
Namely, rule, education, maintenance and pro- 
tection. Vague as they are, these expressions 
cover all aspects of the work of a modern 
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government. The meaning of rule is broad and 
wide and it ‘is not too difficult to understand. 
The other three categories refer to those govern- 
ment activities which are specific in nature 
and which are the comparatively limited areas 
outside the overall implications of rule. It is 
generally recognized that these three kinds of 
work already have a fairly good foundation in 
Taiwan. Their prospects are excellent. What 
should be particylarly stressed for the moment 


~is two things: First, the overhead supervision 


of the villages and townships should be unified. 
Second, a reliable budget for them must be 
available. If these two things are accomplished, 
we shall have made a great contribution to 
the cause of local self-government under present 
circumstances. . 

In matters of rule, great demands have been 
made upon us by what is actually an unprece- 
dentedly revolutionary time in the history of 
our nation. The struggle against Communismi* 
is our supreme task today. We must 
give everything we have and everything we 
are to the prosecution of this stupendous task. 
Needless to say, there is a good deal for the 
local government to do to urge the people to 
make more efforts in this respect. 

Furthermore, the people are all members of 
an organized community, not isolated individu- 
als. The’training for citizenship is the core of 
local self-government. Let us make no mistake 
about it. However, there can be no denying 
thag. the hamlet and section meetings exist only 
in Some, largely because there is no physical 
accommodation for the disproportionately large 
attendance. As a remedy, it may be advisable 
to create meetings for heads’ of the different 
households or other small units, 

It is evident that mass organization is a 
matter of supreme importance. Ordinarily, the 
masses are the source of power. In these times 
the organization and training of the masses 
are particularly vital to-the security of the 
community. By bringing government close to 
the masses, local autonomy provides a valuable 
training for the fight against Communism, a 
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training that can be obtained in no other way. 

Taiwan today is the rallying ground for all 
free Chinese. It should be made not only safe 
and comfortable.to the people on the island, 





—ver since I decided late in 1952 to visit 
IE the United States as a grantee of the 
Department of State, I have often wondered what 
I should do to serve the cause of Freedom for 
which I had been fighting as editor of the 
Hongkong Standard. 

By some of my friends it was suggested that 
‘I should go on a lecture tour to espouse the 
cause of Free China. But what could I talk 
about? On the one hand, the Truman Adminis- 
tration was about to bow its way out, and it 
would serve no useful purpose to touch upon 
its past commissions or omissions; on the other 
hand, the Eisenhower Administration was yet 
to make its debut, and it would be injudicious 
to examine its avowed policies before they were 
to be carried out. Above all, would it not run 
counter to our traditional sense of propriety if 
I were to utter publicly my views about the 
government which, in a sense, was to be my 
host, however impersonal? 

In the midst of indecision, the thought 
dawned on me that I should visit a number of 
major cities in the United States and find out 
what the American people had to say about 
China. 

And so it came to pass that early in March 
this year, after two months of preparation, I 
lett my wife in New York and set forth on my 
tour of the United States, venturing into towns 
and cities which I never dreamed of visiting 
when I studied in the University of Wisconsin 
33 years ago. 
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So | Tell the American People 


By Kwei Chungshu 
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the Communist rule on the mainland. The § thit 
local self-government as practised here has this § cao 
fixed purpose, Nal 
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For almost three months, I journeyed, ‘by the 
plane and by train, to some 20 cities, and in. § ""Y 
terviewed about 300 newspaper editors, profes Tl 
sors of international ‘relations, religious leaders, indu 
bankers, industrialists }and others of lesser sta and 
ture. The impression that will long abide with Thus 
me is the generous heart of the American peo § Pf! 
_ ple everywhere. A stranger of a few minute ™°9" 
ago, I would be taken to“an exclusive club for Th 
lunch or invited to meet the family at dinner, § ve 
Contrary to my wife’s warnings, I did not retum§ © ¢ 
to New York a physical wreck: I gained mor abun 
than 10 pounds! avail: 
When I started on my journey, Taiwan hag '° b 
been latterly released by President Eisenhower other 
trom the order of neutralization. That meamg ‘lve 
that the Chinese National Government could #4 ¢ 
freely attack the Chinese Communists on thm foc 
mainland. And naturally, ‘the question whidg = 
almost every one asked was: _ 
u 
Can the Chinese Nationalists retake | the 1 
the mainland? Wh 
I did not, however, answer this question by Ple, t 
a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘‘no.” Militarily, the Nationg§ © “Bu 
alists will doubtless be able to make maajg '% he. 
landings on the China coast, but the Chine We ca 
problem is not simply a military problem. “Hc 
In the event of any large-scale attack on # is not 
mainland by the Naticuwaasts, it is not unlikelj Mainla 
that the Chinese Communists may follow theif it will 
time-honored tactics: they may withdraw fromg Mn if 
the Co 


the coast. 
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If they withdraw, they will take-away every- 
thing they can and destroy everything else they 
cannot take away. Thus will be created for the 
Nationalists the problem of feeding the people. 

The Communists will flood the territory 
evacuated with their bogus money. Thus will 
be created for the Nationalists the problem of 
stabilizing the currency. 

The Communists will leave behind young 
Chinese Communists, thoroughly indoctrinated; 
and these young Chinese cannot be rejected by 
the Nationalists whose mission is to liberate 
them. Thus will be created for the Nationalists 


the problem of. combating infiltration at the. 


yery outset. 

The Communists will abandon to their fate 
industrial workers who may no longer be wanted 
and who have to be received by the Nationalists. 
Thus will be created for the Nationalists the 
problem of employment or rather unemploy- 
ment. 

These problems are not insoluble; but they 
have to be faced, and solutions to them have 
tobe found in advance. For their solution, 
abundant material resources have to be made 
available. In other words, these problems are 
too big for the National Government, or any 
other single government in a similar plight, to 
solve alone. ‘The Chinese may do the fighting 
and dying, but they are in no position financially 
to foot the bill. 

Thus, the task of retaking the China main- 
land, like the defence of Korea, or the protection 
of Europe, has to be recognized as a part of 
the glcbal anti-Communist problem. 

When I outlined these problems to some peo- 
ple, they would usually remark: 

“But you don’t expect the United States 
to help solve these problems at its expense? 
We can’t carry the burden of the whole world.” 

“How true!" I would reply. **The question 
is not how much it may cost to save the China 
Mainland from the Communists, but how much 
it will cost the whole free world in the long 
tun if the China mainland is not saved from 


the Communists.’ In fact, as things stand now, 
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we are all getting dressed up militarily—with 
no place to go. Uncle Sam, like Atlas, is carry- 
ing the free world on his shoulders; and 
Russia, like an American football hero, is 
being carried on the shoulders of her slaves and 
admirers. How long, one may ask, can Uncle 
Sam carry the free world on his shoulders 
without doing something to dislodge Russia from 
the shoulders of her slaves and admirers?” 

At this juncture, I: would often tell a simple 
story from China’s history book. 

There was a battle being fought between two 
dukedoms at the time of Mencius. The weaker 
side had only a srnall army; and so its strategist, 
Tien Dan, conceived the idea of herding to- 
gether several hundred cows. He had blinkers put 
on their eyes and had oil: poured on their tails. 
Then fire was set to the oiled tails; and in 
wild fury these cows plunged headlong into the 
enemy ranks; and the battle was won. 

**Now,” I would point out, ‘there are 400,- 
000,000 human cattle on the China mainland. 
By indoctrination, the Communists are pujting 
blinkers on their eyes; by military training, the 
Communists are pouring oil on their tails. 
What remains to be done is for Moscow to give 
the order to have their tails set on -fire, 

‘*Is it the business of these human cattle to 
save themselves; or is it our business to save 
these human cattle in order to save the free 
world?” 

Sometimes the discussion would end here; at 
other times the question would be asked: 

‘Will the Chinese masses rally around the 
Nationalists if the latter-should try to retake the 
mainland?” 

“Yes, indeed.” I would reply, ‘‘The masses, 
it is long known in Hongkong, have four alter- 
native hopes for freedom: the Nationalists; or 
the coming of the Americans; or the return of — 
the Japanese; or the dropping on the main- 
land of atomic bombs so that the Communist 
masters may perish with their slaves, so that 
in death the slaves may have freedom and peace 
in eternity,” 

Since the re-Conquest of the China mainland 
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may be too gigantic to be undertaken lightly, 
hope has often been entertained for Mao Tse- 
tung to become another Tito. To some this 
hope seemed brighter than ever, as I reached 


New Orleans. The question then was: 


Will Mao Tse-tung turn Tito? 


By now the whole world was talking about the 
death of Stalin; it was expected to afford an 
opportunity for the West to wean Mao from 
Moscow. It was thought that Mao would 
consider himself superior to Stalin’s successor, 
Premier _Malenkov, who had been scarcely 
known to the outside world until a year ago. 

But my answer to that question was in the 
negative; and that for many reasons. 

At the time of Stalin's funeral, Mao's delegate, 
Chou En-lai, was given the second place of 
honor: he walked on the left side of Malenkov 
in the long procession: When I read the press 
report of this event, I told my friends in New 
York by telephone that there would be more 
trouble in Southeast Asia in the foreseeable 
future. 

Why? The answer is simple. Chou En-lai 
was given the second place of honor because 
Peking. must have promised to do more for 
Russia after Stalin’s death than before. And 
as Peking could not do much more in Korea, 
it must do more in the only other trouble spot, 
Southeast Asia, Hence, the latest Vietminh 
invasion of Laos in Indo-China. This move 
was intended to show, in a way, to the free 
world that the relationship between Peking ‘and 
Moscow is to be closer than ever. Whether 
Mao considers himself superior to Malenkov or 
whether Malenkov considers Mao superior to 
himself, the fact is that, to all appearances, 
they will treat each other on an eQual footing. 
The relationship on the surface is to be 
one between equals, and for that reason it 
is likely to endure, because it will save Mao’s 
**face.” 

However superior Mao may consider himself 
to Malenkoy, it is to be noted, there: is one 
physical handicap which Mao cannot overcome 
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or remove: the color of his skin. Mao is tog 
intelligent not to realize, as a Chinese of the | 
non-white race, that he cannot hope to dominate 
the Communists of the white race. Even com 
radeship draws the color line. 


Thus far, Mao has been assigned the role of 


| leadership in Asia, and I think he is satisfied 


with that role. In India, for instance, there ig 
more fuss being made about Mao than about 
Stalin by the Communists; and this is done 
obviously upon instructions from the Kremline 
Mao is being built up in India as the leader 
of Asia, ae 
Historically, if nor ideologically, Mao owed 
his rise to power to Russia. Thus. does Mao 
admit in his essay entitled, ‘*The People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.” ‘*Do you seriously 
think,” he asks, ‘‘that it was possible for us to 
come out victorious without the Soviet Union? 
Decidedly not!’’ 
Geographically, it may be added, the Sing 
Russian frontier is even longer than the 
American-Canadian frontier, For this reason, 
Communist China is more vulnerable to attack 
by Russia than to attack by any other nation 
And would Mao be so foolhardy as to incut 
Russia’s displeasure? | 
Industrially, too, Communist China lookil to 
Russia for leadership. Russia, like China, wa 
once backward industrially; but by the use of 
slave labor she has become an industrial powe 
second perhaps only to the United States, Ant 
so Mao and his cohorts are determined to develop 
the China mainland industrially by the Russiat 
pattern—slave labor in place of liquid cape 
tal—and to ignore all offers of help from 
the west. “lg 
‘But how did Tito break away from Mos¢o# 
then?’’ some would ask. k 
‘‘Again, that is a different story, Tito came 
to power during World War II with Allie 
help and not with Russia’s help. He grew 
with his guerillas, and they are loyal to him 
they were never contaminated with Russia 
propaganda, and Russia had no opportunity @ 
plant Russian advisors in Tito’s army. 
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“Moreover, there are many Chinese military 
commanders in the Chinese Communist camp, 
and Russia has seen to it that there be no 
central build-up. In a sense, Russia has created 
in Continental China a number of new Com- 
munist warlords who will take orders only 
from Russia. If Mao should ever try to turn 
Tito, he would be liquidated overnight by 
them. . Unlike Tito, Mao has no general who 
is loyal to him.” 

Titoism, however, had to: yield its place toa 
new topic of discussion following. the Com- 
munist ‘‘peace offensive’ in Korea, when I 
reached San Francisco. The new topic was: 


Shall Taiwan be placed under the 
United Nations trusteeship? 


Those who supported the proposal contended 
that President. Chiang Kai-shek had his chance 
but failed to build a new. China. If he could 
not keep the China mainland before, how can 
he be expected to retake it now? If we can 
have truce with the Communists, what is the 
harm of placing Taiwan under the United 
Nations trusteeship?’’ To refute: this contention, 
it is necessary to determine whether General 
Chiang Kai-shek ever had a chance, uninter- 
tupted and undisturbed by events not of his 
own making, to develop China. 

In this connection one has only to look at 
the chronology of events since the National 
Government was established formally in Nan- 
king on April 18, 1927: 

1928-1931: The country was rapidly being 
unified, and even Manchuria under Marshal 
Chang Hsuch-liang had acknowledged its alle- 
giance to the National Government. Japan was 
alarmed by China’s unity and lost no time in 
invading Manchuria in September, 1931, and 
im Overrunning a major -part of North China 
in the following spring. 

1932: Japan attacked Shanghai without prov- 
Ocation. 

1932-1935: The National Government had to 
fight the Japanese off and on and to fight the 
Chinese Communists almost continuously, uatil 
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the latter were thoroughly defeated and ousted 
from their strong lair in the province of Kiangsi 
in Central China in the latter part of 1934. 

1935-1937: The National Government was 
undertaking reconstruction on a nation. wide 
scale. Highways were being built (not. with 
slave labor, to be sure); amd rural cooperatives 
were being formed everywhere; These years 
were the best years China ever had in. this 
century. 

1937: Japan, not wanting to see China 

develop into a modern state, struck im North 
China in July and in Shanghai in August. 
Thus began the Sjno-Japanese war. 
. 1937-1941: Till December, 1941, the Na- 
tional Government had to fight the Japanese 
single-handed, with little aid from its friends. 
The Chinese Communists: offered to maintain 
a “united front’’ against the Japanese invaders} 
and the National Government, had to accept the 
offer (just as the United Nations .Command 
in Korea had to accept the Communist offer 
of truce, though fully aware of the Com- | 
munists’ sinister intentions). . The». so-called 
‘united front’ gave the. Communists»an: op- 
portunity to obtain from the National Govern- 
ment arms and munitions. which were. then 
stored away, only to be used by them in the 
subsequent war against the self-same National 
Government. 

1941-1945: The National Government fought 
with the Allied Powers against the Japanese in 
the Pacific War and refused to accept Japan's 
offer of surrender or to conclude a separate 
peace with Japan, for fear that the Japanese 
armed forces which might be released from: the 
China Theatre might be used elsewhere against 
the other Allied forces. (Subsequently, in Sep- 
tember, 1951, the other Allies concluded a sepa- 
rate peace treaty. with Japan, without the Na- 
tional Government). 

1945: In August, Japan surrendered; and 
in -less than two months the Chinese Com- 
munists began to manocuyre for a war against 
the National Government with the help which , 
Russia was then in a position to extend from 











Manchuria which she had occupied by the terms 
of the Yalta award. 

1945-1946: The National.Government began 
to negotiate with the Chinese Communists for 
a truce through the good offices of General 
George C. Marshall acting as President Truman's 
special envoy. The protracted negotiations gave 
the Communists further opportunity to consol- 
idate their military position on the one hand 
and to undermine the prestige of the National 
Government on the other. 

On examining this brief chronology one cannot 
but conclude that the National Government 
under General Chiang Kai-shek never had more 
than a few years for uninterrupted development 
of the country. 

**Does this recital of events imply that the 
Marshall Mission actually helped the Chinese 
Communists?’ I was often asked. 

**This question,” I would reply, ‘‘cannot be 
answered categorically. No one has ever ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the United States govern- 
ment or of General Marshall in trying media- 
tion between the National Government and the 
Chinese Communists. 

“General Marshall, as subsequent events have 
shown, was misled by the Communists and 
their fellow-travellers; but General Chiang Kai- 
shek might have declined General Marshall's 
offer of mediation. ‘The fact was that General 
Chiang was too polite to tell General Marshall 
to leave China alone; and yet General Chiang 
would not have been a true Chinese if he had 
not been polite. 

‘‘There were, generally speaking, three things 
which General Marshall was anxious to see 
accomplished; and each of them would, as it 
did, prove poisonous to’the National Govern- 
ment. 

“The first thing was to initiate the truce 
negotiation with the Chinese Communists. Now 
that the free world has seen for itself how the 
Communists have used truce talks in Korea to 
build ‘up their military position, it is no longer 
necessary for me to dwell upon this point at 
length. 
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‘‘The second thing was to introduce a dem, 
ocratic form of government in China and, 
as a preliminary, to call the so-called Political 
Consultative Conference (January 10 to 3], 
1946). But General Marshall did not know that, 
as China. had been governed by a single-party 
system during the period of political tutelage 
political parties worthy of the name could no 
spring into existence overnight. Besides the 
Kuomintang (the ruling party of which General 
Chiang was the titular and actual head), there 
were just a few splinter parties of no account; 
and the only party which was powerful and 
anything but political was the Communist party, 
Consequently, the Political Consultative Con 
ference of 1946, not unlike the United Nations 
of today, became the forum for the Chinese 
Communist propaganda for peace. Since the 
National Government could not reject Com. 
munist pleas for peace, however hypocritical, 
it had to make concessions to meet the popular 
desire for peace. And thu$ it began to reorgan 
ize its regular armed forces, disband the puppet 
troops which had served under the Japanese 
invaders, and the guerilla bands which had 
fought the Japanese. As the National Govern 
ment proceeded in this direction, the Commu 
nists were surreptitiously absorbing the very for 
ces being disbanded. The Political Consultative 
Conference, instead of serving as an instrument 
ality for peace, provided a much-needed op 
portunity for the Communists to increase theif 
armed forces for the final assault on the Na 
tional Government. - 

‘“‘This venture into democracy reminds me 
of a story told by Mencius, China’s second 
greatest sage. An impatient farmer could not 
wait for the stalks in his field to grow up} 
and one night he took the trouble to pull cach 
stalk up as far as it could go. The next mor 
ing he pointed to his neighbors with pride the 
stalks that had “grown” overnight; but by 
nightfall, the stalks had withered, and he had 
no stalks at all. 

‘The third thing was to lift censorship of 
the press, to be followed by a revision of the 
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press law in order to insure the freedom of 


the press. Though as a journalist I would 


uphold the principle of free press, I must point 


out that freedom of the press presupposes the 
existence of two prerequisites: responsible edi- 
torship, and an intelligent reading public. One 
could not expect the Communists to be re- 
sponsible editors for the benefit of the National 
Government, nor could one expect the man in 
the street to be endowed with the ability to dis- 
tinguish rumour from fact, to sift truth from 
falschood. And so when freedom of the press 
became the order of the day, Communist tabloid 
sheets sprang up like mushrooms, all tocing 
the Communist line and all doing their best 
to slander the National Government by false 
charges (like the germ warfare charges spread 
by the Communists in Korea against the Unit- 
ed Nations Command). As Confucius says, a 
four-horse chariot cannot overtake an_ evil 
tongue; and in consequence of the unchecked 
abuse of the freedom of the press, the name of 
the National Government was thoroughly smear- 
ed, The National Government could have sup- 
pressed the Communist mouthpieces; but if it 
had done so, it would have been accused of 
being totalitarian; and the National Government 
was only too eager then to appear to be dem- 
ocratic—even to its own detriment. 

Thus, the three things—truce talks, national 
congress, and irresponsible Communist press— 
combined to help the Communists gain time 
for consolidating their military position and for 
dragging the name of the National Government 
into the mire so that they could safely and 
without fear of public censure embark upon 
nation-wide military operations against the once- 
popular National Government. The masses who 
had suffered eight years of war with the Japa- 
nese and who had found themselves impover- 
ished for no fault of their own were ready to 
lend their ears to the Communist promises of 


a millenium. As Marx says, ‘‘Give me poverty, 


and I'll have Communism.” 
“Even so,” some one would argue with me, 
“Why did the Nationalist armed forces defect 
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in large numbers to the Communists in 1949? 
Surely, the armed forces should know better 
than the masses.” 

For the large-scale defections certain remote 
and immediate factors were cited by me by 
way of an answer. 

The remote factor resulted from the protracted 
truce negotiations held under the good offices 
of General Marshall, Every time the Communist 
forces were meeting with reverses, their smooth 
representative, Chou En-lai; would appeal: to 
General Marshall to have the military opera- 
tions stopped (just as the Communists asked 
for resumption of truce talks in Korea whenever 
the fortunes of war turned against them). The 
repeated sacrifice by the National Government 
of military advantages gained against the Com- 
munists could not but produce a most demor- 
alizing effect on the Nationalist forces. 

Among the immediate factors may be men- z 
tioned the following. 

In August, 1948, it may be remgmbered, the 
National Government introduced a new currency 
to stop rampant inflation, It was called the 
‘gold yuan,” a non-convertible currency based 
on gold. The new currency remained stable 
for about two months; but as the result of the 
Communist propaganda, and the market manip- 
ulations by the Communists, the new currency 
collapsed. And the people who had suffered in+ 
calculable losses in consequence of the Sino- 
Japanese war, were further impoverished by the 
collapse of the new currency for which they 
had surrendered their gold and foreign exchange. 
And their resentment against the National Gov- 
ernment was not unnatural. 

At the time of the inauguration of the new 
currency, the National treasury still boasted of 
US$300,000,000, and with a promise of support 
from the United States, the new currency could 
have been maintained; but the United States 
government thought otherwise, 

The tragedy was that the United States goy- 
ernment need not have advanced any cash to 
the National Government; because the Chinese 
people were then prepared to accept the curs 
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rency blindly if only the United States govern- 
ment should give it its endorsement. Moreover, 
if it should ever become necessary for the 
United States government to extend actual fi- 
nancial aid in order to help stabilize the new 
currency and to prevent the National Govern- 
ment from complete collapse, the amount in- 
volved would be just a drop in the bucket 
compared to the amount which it has had to 
spend—in addition to American blood shed—in 
Korea following the collapse of the National 
Government. In any event, there are not a few 
Chinese who feel that any amount which might 
have been advanced to China would be infinitely 
less than the value of China’s assets in Man- 
churia which the United States, together with 
Great Britain, bartered away to Russia at Yalta 
behind China’s back. 

Again, in January, 1949, General Chiang in 
response to the persistent demand of the splinter 
parties, retired from the National Government 
because these parties claimed that the Commu- 
nists had considered him as the only stumbling 
block to peace (just as General Douglas 
MacArthur was said to be the only obstacle to 
a truce in Korea). General Chiang left Nan- 
king in January 1949, and Nanking fell to the 
Communists in April of the same year. 

Financially, then, the nation was bankrupt; 
and politically, the government lost the guiding 
hand of a man who had led the nation through 
eight years of war. In the midst of these 
developments, one could almost hear the soldiers 
talking among themselves: ; 

*‘Now that General Chiang is gone, it is 
futile to continue the war. After all, the war 
with the Communists is only a civil war, unlike 
the war against the Japanese as foreign invad- 
ers, We had civil wars before, and it was 
not unusual for the soldiers to turn to the side 
that could pay most. The National Govern- 
ment can no longer pay us except in valueless 
paper money, and the Communists promise to 
pay us well, and so why not turn over to the 
Communist side? Since the Communists are 
Chinese too, there is no sense for Chinese to 
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fight Chinese. The Communists are winning, 
and the winning side can always pay.” 

Little did the soldiers appreciate the ideolo. 
gies involved in the so-callced civil war; nor did 
they know that the Chinese-looking Commu. 
nists were not Chinese but Russian tools. 

“Granting all these unfortunate develop. 
ments,” some would argue, “‘the fact remains 
that we cannot restore to the National Govern- 
ment the chance which it did not have and 
which is now gone. The situation as it exists 
today cannot be changed. Since the Nation. 
alists are cooped up in Taiwan for good, why 
not have them placed under the United Nations 
trusteeship?”’ 

‘There are certain practical difficulties,” J 
would proceed to point out,. “For one thing, 
who is to exercise the trusteeship, since the 
United Nations itself cannot do it? What is 
to be done if General Chiang Kai-shek and his 
lieutenants should refuse to accept the trustee- 
ship; and if so, is the United Nations going 
to dispatch an army to force them out of 
Taiwan, or is the United Nations going to have 
the Chinese Communists oust the Chinese Na- 
tionalists in the name of the United Nations?” 

Moreover, a trusteeship for Taiwan will not 
be acceptable either to the National Govern- 
ment or to the Communist regime in Peking, 
If the National Government remains, as it 
should, in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, it will veto any proposal for trustee- 
ship for Taiwan; if Peking should, as it should 
not, be admitted into the United Nations, it 
would also reject such a proposal. Taiwan has 
been recognized as a part of China, and its 
status is the business of China alone.’ 

If one» should examine the trusteeship issue 
disinterestedly, one cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that, by creating a trusteeship in Taiwan, 
the United Nations will be placing itself in 
direct conflict with the Chinese Communists; 
because it will be the Chinese Communists 
who will want to take Taiwan in their own 
good time, and it will be the United Nations 
which will have tq defend Taiwan. Trustee- 
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ship, instead of insuring peace, will enhance 
the possibility of war in the Far East, 

If trusteeship for Taiwan could not please 
the Chinese Communists, what else would 
please them? And so as my journey was draw- 
ing to an end, the question frequently asked 
was: 


Should Peking be adinitted into 
the United Nations? 


For this proposal two reasons were usually 


given. First, Peking has de facto control of . 


the China mainland and has to be recognized 
jn international relations. This argument is 
belied by the United Nations’ own refusal to 
admit General Franco’s Spain in spite of his 
de-facto control of: that country. If General 
Franco’s regime in Spain should be barred from 
the United Nations when there is no armed 
opposition to him, then Peking should all the 
more be barred from the United Nations because 
there has been and still is strong armed opposi- 
‘tion to it. from the Chinese Nationalists in 
Taiwan. 


Furthermore, when there is only one govern- 


ment for a country, that government may 
perhaps be recognized as a matter of necessity 
and for want of a better one. But China has 
had one government—the National Govern- 
ment—for decades, and it is still being recog- 
There is 
no reason, then, to abandon that government, 


nized by the majority of nations. 


because of its temporary loss of territory, in 
favor of another dubious regime because of its 
temporary occupation of the China mainland. 
In this case, the will of the people should be 
the deciding factor, and, to prove its own 
‘popularity, would the Peking regime allow a 
plebiscite to be held among the Chinese masses 
under its iron rule? Here indeed is the acid 
test which the United Nations may apply before 
thinking of inviting the Chinese Communists 
into its fold. 

Another argument in favor of Peking is that, 
though Peking may for the present be under 
Russian domination, the Chinese people will 
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eventually be able to absorb their conquerors as 
they did the Mongols and the Manchus. 

This argument does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that, as the Mongols and Manchus 
conquered China, they brought nothing with 
them, because they had no culture of their own, 
They had to learn the Chinese language and 
study Chinese literature; and in the course of 
time they were absorbed by the Chinese. This | 
is not true of Russia, because Russia has a new 
culture, and that culture is Communism. And 
in order to spread that culture, it has been 
necessary to destroy China's own four-thousand- 
year-old culture. And this cultural .destruction 
is being accomplished in several ways. 

First, for instance, all Chinese books includ- 
ing the Confucian classics which the Commu- 
nists consider hostile to their regime and ideology 
have been seized and put away. The Commu- 
nist arm recently stretched as far as Hongkong; 
and the publishing houses under the Communist 
control there were ordered to burn all such 
books and their titles with them. Thus the 
Communists are creating an ideological vacuum: 
among the young Chinese, into which the tenets 
of Communism may be poured. 

It. may be argued that China had her books 
burned once before, and yet Chinese culture 
This was 
possible because the emperor who caused tho 
books to be burned was not far-sighted enough 
to prohibit the older generation from imparting 
to the younger generation all knowledge of 
Chinese classics by word of mouth. Also, the 
dynasty which committed the burning outrage 


did not perish on that account. 


did not remain in power long; and so both the 
older and younger generations were able to 
survive that dynasty and to preserve the Chimese 
classics and Chinese culture. 

This brings us to thg second step taken by 
the Chinese Communists: the building of an 
invisible wall between members of the same 
family, between the older generation and the 
younger generation, so that all knowledge of 
the China of yesteryears may not be handed 
down, even by word of mouth, from the older 





generation to the younger generation. Any 
person who talks to his child about Chinese 
classics and culture is in danger of being ex- 
posed by that child to his school teacher and 
of being liquidated by the Communist agents. 
Thus, by guarding the ideological vaccum with 
this invisible wall, the Chinese Communists 
hope to indoctrinate the young all the more 
effectively. 

In a more positive way, the textbooks for 
children have been rewritten, with the sole view 
to building up Russia as China’s No. 1 friend 
and America as China’s No. 1 enemy. In time, 
not only will there be no incentive for the 
young Chinese to fight Russia, there will be 
every incentive for the young Chinese to fight 
America for Russia. 

Thus the Chinese of tomorrow, like their 
Communist masters of today, will be Russian 
in mentality and outlook; they will act and 
react as the Russian Communists do. By admit- 
ting the Chinese Communists to its membership, 
the United Nations would be admitting not 
Chinese but Russians with Chinese complexion 
and in Chinese guise. 

Even if we do not take a long-range view 
of the Chinese of the future and comfort 
ourselves with the thought that the Chinese of 
_ the older generations may, when pressed with 

their backs toward the wall, band themselves 
together and overthrow the present Communist 
regime. But how are they to do ‘t? In the 
’ days of the bow and arrow, personal bravery 
counted much and might be sufficient to put 
an end to an unpopular regime, ‘but now a 
single machine gun can control 100 people 
without arms. And with machine guns, the 
millions of Chinese Communists can certainly 
control the Chinese masses and preserve the 


new Communist aristocracy. 


Those who favor admitting Peking into the 
United Nations, in spite of these objections, 
are sometimes influenced by the belief that the 
free world can co-exist with the Communist 
world; just as law-abiding citizens may live side 
by side with gangsters. This may be so, pro 
vided that the community has an adequate 
police force to maintain law and order. For 
the community of nations, the police force is 
vested in the United Nations. And if Peking, 
officially branded an aggressor, should be 
admitted into the world’s own police force, 
how is the United Nations going to maintain 
law and order among the nations of the world? 
And how is the United Nations going to 
reconcile the admission of an aggressor with 
its own Charter which restricts its membership 
only to ‘‘peace-loving” nations? 

When one speaks of the theory of co-existence, 
one recalls the Parable of the Tares in the 
Bible. 

A man sowed goad seed in the field; and 
when men were sleeping, his enemy came and 
sowed weeds among the wheat and went away, 
One day, the servants of the householder asked 
him if he wanted them to go and gather the 
weeds; and the householdr replied: 

**No; lest in gathering the weeds you root 
up the wheat along with them. | Let both grow 
together until the harvest; at harvest time, I 
will tell the reapers, ‘Gather weeds first and 
bind them in bundles to be burned, but gather 
the wheat into my barn,’ ” 

To let the weeds and the wheat grow to 
gether is a practical demonstration of the theory 
of co-existence, but the time for harvest is 
come, ‘and so one may ask: 

Shall we gather the Communist weeds ia 
order to reap the wheat of Democracy? 
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The Post-Armistice Political Conference 


By Wu Nan-ju 


ollowing on and off negotiations lasting 
Daze than two long years, the Korean 
truce was at last signed between the United 
Nations Command on the one hand and the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist military 
commands on the other. As the United Na- 
tions Command, officially known as the Unified 
Command under the United States, was created 
by the United Nations (Security Council Res- 
olution of July 7, 1950), the Armistice Agree- 
ment recently concluded will have to be referred 
to the United Nations for confirmation and 
implementation. This procedure is all the more 
necessary in view of the fact that the authority 
granted the United Nations Command was 
confined to the actual conduct of the war. And 
the power to negotiate an armistice was not 
explicitly stated, though it may be inferred as 
having been tacitly approved by the United 
Nations. 


The Korean Question in 
the United Nations 


In the United Nations, both the Security 
Council and the General Assembly may have 
jurisdiction over acase like the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. It may be recalled that the 
Security Council first took up the case in June, 
1950 in the absence of the Soviet delegate who 
had previously walked out of the Council in 
Protest against a decision not to his liking. 
The Security Council, free from the wanton 
exercise of the veto power by the Soviet delegate, 
was able to ‘act promptly. Later in the year, 
the Soviet delegate *‘walked in,” and then the 
Chinese Communists participated in the Korean 
war. When the Security Council met again to 
seck a new resolution to cope with the new 
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situation, the Soviet delegate was ready to use 
the veto to kill any proposal dealing with the 
stepped-up aggression in Korea. On December 
6, 1950 the General Committee included in its 
agenda the item ‘Intervention of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China in Korea.’’ On January 31, 1951 the 
Security Council adopted a resolution to remove 
from its agenda the item ‘‘Aggression in Korea.” 
Since then the Korean. question has come under 
the sole jurisdiction of the General Assembly, 
where no state exercises the right of veto. 


Task of the General Asseinbly 


The Korean question was placed on the agen- 
da of the 7th Session of the General Assembly 
which met in September, 1952. Owing ‘to the 
unusual procrastination of the armistice negotia- 
tions, the subject was not taken up, and the 
General Assembly, instead of adjourning in 
April, 1953, went into recess in anticipation 
of a report on the armistice negotiations which 
might be submitted to it at any time. 

Now that the report on the Armistice Agree- 
ment in Korea has come in, the 7th Session 
of the General Assembly was reconvened in 
its 3rd part on August 17, 1953. At the time 
of writing, the meeting has just been called 
to order, ready to hear one of the most heated 
discussions in the annals of the United Nations. 
The General Assembly is facing a two-fold 
task —the confirmation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment and the implementation of its provisions 
wherever necessary. 

There will be no question about the confirma- 
tion of the Agreement, which, as may be ex- 
pected, will come through as a matter of rou- 
tine. As to the implementation of the Agree- 
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ment, there is also not much left to be done 
by the General Assembly. Matters such as the 
appointment of the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, the establishment of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission and the election 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
either fall within the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Nations Com- 
mand, or have been pre-arranged at the time 
of the signing of the Armistice. The only ques- 
tion, and the most important one, which engages 
the attention of the General Assembly and 
calls for its deliberation and decision, is the 
setting up of the Political Conference as _ re- 
commended in Article IV of the Armistice 
Agreement. 


_ The Political Conference 


For ready reference, it is desirable to re- 
produce the Article in full here: 

‘*In order to ensure the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, the military 
commanders of both sides hereby recom- 
mend to the governments of the countries 
concerned on both sides, that, within three 
(3) months after the armistice agreement 
is signed and becomes effective, a political 
conference of a higher level of both sides 
be held by representatives appointed re- 
spectively to settle through negotiation the 
question of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question, etc.” 


Pattern of Conference 


If this Article is going to be a guidance to 
the deliberations of the General Assembly, and! 
it seems likely, inasmuch as the General As- 
sembly is expected to confirm the Armistice 
Agreement as a whole, then the first thing that 
impresses the reader is the phrase ‘fa con- 
of both sides,’ The term ‘‘both 
sides’ cannot mean anything but the side of 
the United Nations and that of the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists. The words 


ference 


‘representatives appointed respectively’’ are also 
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noteworthy. These, of course, refer to repre 
sentatives appointed by both sides respectively, 


From this adumbration, one can visualize what 
pattern this conference is going to assume. It 
is going to be a cross-table conference rather 
than a round-table conference,—a cross-table com 
ference like the armistice conference held at 
Panmunjom for the past two years and com 
cluded only recently. It. will be attended by 
two delegations, one representing the United 
Nations and the other, the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists. Each delegation will have 
one chief delegate and several delegates and 
deputy delegates. Each delegation will decide: 
on its own composition, though the delegates 
sitting at the conference will probably be equal 
in number on both sides. The question of 
which country will be represented at the con 
ference will no longer -exist. The question 
then is which country will be included in each 
delegation, because only collective representa 

Indivi- 
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tion is recognized at the-conference. 
dual representation is out of place. 
words, if a country is selected by one delega 
tion or the other to sit at the conference, that 
country does not represent itself, but the delega 
tion that has selected it. 

Each delegation should have only one _ voice 
and one vote. Very likely the chief delegate 
will do most of the talking at the conference, 
while the other delegates may speak in the ab- 
sence, or at the recommendation, of the chief 
delegate. As was the case at the Panmunjom 
talks, no decision will be reached except by 
mutual consent, Rule of majority is therefore 
inapplicable to this conference. d 

Such seems to be the pattern of the con 
ference. There are advantages and disadvantages 
to the United Nations in this form of confer 
ence. The disadvantages are that a cross-table 
conference gives the aggressors equal status and 
equal footing in the negotiations, and that the 
rule of mutual consent invests the opponent 
with the right of veto. However, it must be 
admitted that the Korean war was a stalemated 
war with a result that can only be said to be 
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a draw between the two sides. The Communist 
aggressors even deported themselves as if they 
were the victors at the armistice negotiations. 
Can anything less than equal status be ac- 
ceptable to them at the political conference? 


The rule of mutual consent was already in 


practice at the Panmunjom talks. Can any 
decision reached at the future Political Con- 
ference be carried out without the concurrence 
of both parties? 
-The advantages of a cross-table conference 
are: (1) that it will eliminate unnecessary and 
endless bickering about representation at the 
Political Conference. As early as in January, 
1951, the Chinese Communists, in their reply 
toa UN inquiry, already suggested a seven- 
nation conference including Soyiet Russia, India 
and Egypt. One can imagine how obdurate they 
must be in the selection of delegates to a round- 
table conference. If it is going to be a cross- 
table conference, they can only name their 
own délegates without any right whatever to 
say anything about the composition of the UN 
delegation. (2) That a cross-table - conference 
will preclude any compromise movement or 
appeasement activities, in which such countries 
as India may be counted on to engage. When 
the United Nations has elected its delegates to 
the Political Conference and adopted a certain 
line of policy, to be pursued thereat, the del- 
egates, once having accepted the nomination, 
will perforce accept the UN policy line too, 
Thus the United Nations will be able to pre- 
sent a firm, united front toward the Communist 
side. The so-called neutrals, and advocates of 
the middle course will have no opportunity to 
throw their weight around at such a conference. 
It is obvious that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. And the United Nations 
should know which course to follow. 


Agenda 


The first and foremost principle governing 
the scope of the Political Conference is, as has 
long been insisted upon by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, that it should discuss only matters 
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strictly relating to Korea. Article IV of the 
Armistice Agreement just. cited above also 


_@touches upon the agenda of the conference, It 


enumerates these items: ‘the question of the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
etc.” As a matter of fact, the withdrawal of 
foreign troops is also a part of the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question. And the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question is 
merely a broad statement of intentions without 
offering any concrete program to serve as a 
basis of discussions. It is like a frame without 
a picture. The real picture should be the 
unification of Korea. In one of his apt re- 
marks, Foreign Minister Dr. George Yeh recent- 
ly ‘suggested that the so-called Political Con- 
ference should be named the Political Confer- 
ence on the Unification of Korea. This sugges- 
tion deserves the serious consideration of the 
General Assembly now in: session. 

The word ‘etc’ at the end of Article IV 
cited above has given rise to considerable specula- 
tion as to the scope of the Political Conference. 
It has been feared that this word would leave 
a loophole for the Communists to introduce 
subjects extraneous to the Korean question. 
However, ‘‘etc,”” an abbreviated form of ‘‘et 
cetera,” meaning ‘tand cthers of the like kind” 
according to Webster, automatically excludes 
anything-irrelevant to what has already -been 
stated. In addition to this accepted sense of 
the word, Admiral Joy, the then chief delegate 
of the UN Command.at the Panmunjom talks, 
made ‘a special declaration, recorded in the of- 
ficial minutes, to the effect that ‘“‘we do not 
construe the word ‘etc’ as relating to matters 
outside of Korea.” rn 

There are quite a few subjects related to the 
Korean question, which may well come under 
the meaning of the word “etc”. For instance, 
one of the most important tasks facing the 
Political Conference, involving vital UN prin- 
ciples, is the disposition of non-repatriated 
soldiers, who, after 90 days in the custody of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
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and having undergone an ordeal of re-indoctrina- 
tion for the same period, still refuse to be re- 


patriated to their original countries. The Polit- 


ical Conference is vested with the right to 
settle the question within 30 days (Armistice 
Agreement Annex Article IV, Paragraph ll). 
If the Communists are genuine in their desire 
to make the conference a success, the urgent 


question of the reconstruction and rehabilita- 


tion of war-torn Korea should not be regarded 
as out of place on the agenda of the Political 
Conference. Application for membership in the 
United Nations after the establishment of an 
independent, democratic and united government 
in Korea may also come under the considera- 
tion of the Political Conference. Under’ the 
general title ‘tthe peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question” there are also a number of 
subjects which may be listed as independent 
items on the agenda. These are the holding 
of free elections, UN supervision of the free 
elections, and the final establishment of an 
independent, democratic, and. united govern- 
ment in Korea. 

The above should have exhausted the list of 
problems that are strictly related to the Korean 
question and may be placed on the agenda of 
the Political Conference. However, the Com- 
munists, especially the Chinese Communists, are 
clamoring for the widening of the scope of the 
conference. They do so because that would en- 
able them to exact a price for a cease-fire in 
Korea far greater than Korea alone can offer. 
They do so in the hope of winning at the 
conference table what they could not and did 
not win on the battlefield. The Chinese Com- 
munists especially want to do so because they 
wish to obtain some reward not inside but out- 
side’ of Korea. If the United Nations is deter- 
mined not to reward the aggressors, and if the 
United Nations is prepared to maintain that 
the Korean War was fought for the settlement 
of the Korean question and for nothing else, 
the Communist demand for widening the scope 
of the Political Conference should be rejected 
offhand without further ado. 
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Moreover, what the Communists demand tq 
include in the agenda of the Political Conferen. 
ce is not only impertinent. to the Korean ques. 
tion, but also unfounded in facts and presump- 
tuous in nature. The reply of the Chinese 
Communists to a UN inquiry, dated January 
17, 1951 is typical of such impudent demands 
on the Communist side. Paragraph (2) of the 
reply states: ‘*The subject matter of the negotia. 
tions must include the withdrawal of the United 
States armed forces from Taiwan and the Strait 
of Taiwan and related Far Eastern problems,” 
Paragraph (3) says in part ‘‘the rightful place 
of the People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations should be established as from the be 
ginning of the seven-nation conference.’’ The 
slanderous charge of the stationing of the U. §, 
army on Formosa was formally rejected by the 
United Nations as completely unfounded. No 
word needs be wasted on that. The representa. 
tion of the Communist puppet Peiping regime 
in the United Nations is so impertinent to 
the Korean question that it is almost certain that 
the third part of the 7th Session of the General 
Assembly will tolerate no discussion of the 
subject. 

Only a few words seem necessary to explain 
the status of the American 7th Fleet in the 
Strait of Taiwan. On June 27, 1950, when 
the President of the United States despatched 
American troops to Korea to stop Communist 
aggression there, he simultaneously ordered the 
patrolling of the Taiwan Strait by the 7th 
Fleet, and issued a declaration to the effect 
that if Taiwan were occupied by Commifnists, 
it would directly menace the security of the 
Pacific area and the American forces perform. 
ing their duties in that area. I[t is abundantly 
clear that the patrolling of the Taiwan Strait 
is done in the interest of the defense of the 
whole Pacific area, though the Communist ag- 
gression in Korea did supply the impetus that 
prompted the action. 

This trend.of policy of the United States 
Government toward Taiwan was further de 
monstrated in a Presidential decree, dated March 
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13, 1953, transferring the 7th Fleet from under 
the jurisdiction of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Forces in the Far East, who was 
actually conducting the Korean war, to that 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
This fully indicated that the patrolling of the 
Taiwan Strait. is not a part of the UN war 
effort in Korea, but a link in the defensive 
measure for the Pacific area. Though it was 
started at the same time as the UN action in 
Korea, it will not necessarily terminate with 
the end of the Korean war. Undoubtedly, it 
will go on as long as it is necessary to safeguard 
the security of the Pacific area. 

What the Communists demand for inclusion 
in the agenda of the Political Conference other 
than the Korean question is untenable even at 
a broadened conference, not to say at a re- 
stricted conference specifically called for ‘the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” 


Composition of UN Delegation 


With the agenda of the conference strictly 
limited to Korean questions, the task of select- 
ing the UN delegation is more than half done. 
Inasmuch as the conference is to discuss only 
Korean questions, it is only fair that only 
those who had taken an active interest in the 
Korean War should be entitled to sit at the 
conference on the UN side. The best criterion 
for measuring the degree of interest each na- 
tion has taken in Korean affairs is the amount 
of contribution cach nation had made in blood 
and treasure toward the Korean War. Thus, 
the 16 nations which had fought under the 
United Nations banner in Korea, plus the Re- 
public of Korea itself, are qualified to be the 
UN delegates. If it is impossible to seat all 
the 17 delegates at the conference table, a 
way may be found, either on the basis of the 
amount of contribution or by the principle of 
geographic distribution, to select the most rep- 
resentative of the 17 to represent the United 
Nations at the conference. At any rate no 
country outside of the 17 should by any means 
or under any pretext sit at the conference on 
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the UN side. The 16 UN members which 
fought for the United Nations in Korea are 
listed here for reference: The United States, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Columbia, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Ne- 
therlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 


Free China's Stand 


The Republic of China was one of the 
Powers that issued the Cairo Declaration of 
December 1, 1943, which, among other things, 
announced for the first time their determina- 
tion to make Korea a free and independent 
state in due course of time. In the Moscoy 
Communique dated December 27, 1945, the 
Republic of China was one of the Four Powers 
including the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, to be consulted 
on the plan for the formation of a provisional 
Korean government. In view of the important 
role the Republic of China had played at. the 
formative stage of the Republic of Korea and 
the substantial offer it had made to the United 
Nations to fight the Communist aggression in 
Korea, Free China is fully entitled to be rep- 
resentated at the Political Conference as a 
UN delegate. 

The Government of Free China has laid 

down a definite line of policy with regard to 
the Political Conference. This policy, which 
consists of two major principles, cannot be 
better interpreted than it has been” done by. 
Foreign Minister Dr. George Yeh in his state- 
ment issued on August 17, which reads imter 
alia: 
“Since the question of the composition of 
the Political Conference first arose, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China has consistently 
maintained that only those member nations 
who have armed forces in Korea should rep- 
resent the United Nations at the conference. 
The scope of the conference, as implied in the 
Military Armistice Agreement, should be strictly 
confined to the discussion of questions pertain- 
ing to Korea.” 





From this: statement it can be seen that Free 
China, which did not participate in the Korean 
War, is willing to abide by the principles that 
it believes to be right, and will not seek rep- 
resentation in the UN delegation, though it 
has every right to do so. 

It is needless to add that if any country other 
than the 17 which have fought under the 


United Nations banner in Korea should be. 
permitted to sit at the conference on the UN > 
side, and if the scope of the conference should 

be widened to cover items other than those 

relating to Korea, Free China, in either case, 

would. have higher claims to be represented 

than any country outside of the 17 which actu. 

ally took part in the fighting in Korea. 


The Question of Jammu and Kashmir 


by Nai-wei Chang 


he dispute between India and Pakistan over 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir has 
been before the Security Council of the United 


Nations since January, 1948 and its peaceful. 


solution is yet to be found. Though the 
importance of the conflict was temporarily 
overshadowed by the outbreak of Korean hostil- 
ities in 1950, its continuance not only would 
further sap the economic resources of both 
parties, but also might develop into a serious 
threat to world peace. It is reported that Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali of Pakistan flew to 
New Delhi in August, 1953 to confer with 
Prime Minister Nehru of India and explore the 
possibility of reaching a peaceful settlement of 
the problem. A brief review of the steps taken 
by the United Nations in dealing with this 
conflict should therefore be useful to students 
of international affairs. 

This article is not designed to describe in 
detail the historical background of the India- 
Pakistan dispute, nor to review all the stages 
through which the United Nations has made 
efforts to find a solution. It is an attempt 
only to evaluate efforts by the United Nations 
with particular reference to the Dixon report 
which is considered in many respects one of 
the important and illuminating documents 
containing many valuable suggestions towards 


a reasonable settlement of the dispute. 
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By virtue of the Independence of India Act 
on August 15, 1947, India and Pakistan came 
into existence as dominions within the British 
Commonwealth. It was also provided that the 
princely states of India, which did not enjoy 
sovereign rights, were freed from the suzerainty 
of His Britannic Majesty while keeping alive 
any agreements relating to customs, transit and 
communications, and other similar matters. 
They could either accede to one of the two 
dominions or seek some other form of rela- 
tionship. 

When India and Pakistan achieved their 
independent status in 1947, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir remained a separate entity, aligned 
with neither of them. Of the population of 
the State, Moslems enjoyed an absolute majority 
and were subject to constant pressure to accede 
to Pakistan. However, its hereditary ruler, 
Maharajah Hari Singh was a Hindu. This 
fact has made it very difficult to decide the 
question of accession to one or the other 
Moreover, neither India nor Pakistan would 
easily give up this strategically important and 
economically rich princely state. Only after 
both of them failed to reach a_ successful 
conclusion, was the Kashmir issue brought 
before the Security Council. 

The first action taken by the Security Council 
was the adoption of a draft resolution submitted 
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by Belgium to the effect that both India and 
Pakistan should adopt within their power all 
measures calculated to improve the situation 
and refrain from taking any action that might 
further aggravate conditions. (1) 

On August 13, 1948, the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan adopted a 
resolution’(2) calling for a cease-fire for all 
forces under the control of both parties in the 
troubled State of Jammu and Kashmir as of 
the earliest practicable date. Simultaneously 
with the acceptance of the proposal for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities, the resolution 
also called upon both governments ‘concerned 
to accept certain principles as the bases for the 
formulayion of a truce agreement. Among 
these principles the important ones were as 
follows: 1. the withdrawal of Pakistan troops 
from Jammu and Kashmir; 2. the withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of 


tribesmen and Pakistan nationals-not normally | 


resident there who had entered there for the 
purpose of fighting; 3. the withdrawal of 
Indian forces from the State in stages to be 
agreed upon with the Commission. Finally, 
the resolution called upon both parties to 
reaffirm their wish that the future status of 
the State should be determined in accordance 
with the free will of the people. 

After its adoption of the above resolution, 
the Commission for India and Pakistan held» a 
number of consultations with both governments 
concerned. Though it had secured their agree- 
Ment on a part of the permanent truce line in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir and full 


agreement on a cease-fire line, its proposals for 


the implementation of the truce agreement had 
not been accepted. The main difficulties lay 
in the withdrawal of troops which was a 
prerequisite to the holding of a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite. 

In view of the. deadlock on the issue of 
demilitarization, the Commission suggested that 
a five-member body might not be a very flexible 
‘and desirable instrument to continue the task 
and recommended instead that a single person 
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should be appointed with undivided responsibility 
and broad authority to endeavor to bring together 
the two governments on all pertinent issues. 

In December, 1949, General McNaughton of 
Canada, President of the Security Council for 
that month, was requested by the Council te 
conduct informal talks with both parties to ex- 
amine the possibility of finding a mutually 
satisfactory basis for dealing with the problem 
at issue. Early in the following ‘year, Sir 
Owen Dixon of Australia was’ appointed to be 
United Nations Representative for India ané 
Pakistan. Five months later, he submitted his 
report to the effect that no agreement had been 
reached between India and Pakistan on the 
issue of demilitarization in. the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. In the report, he discussed three 
courses of approach to the dispute: First, an 
over-all plebiscite— this was recommended in 
the resolution of the Security Council on April - 
21, 1948, as the only fair way to settle this 
complicated problem on the Indian sub-continent. 
The importance of plebiscite in this instance was 
emphasized by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinese Perman- 
ent Representative to the United Nations: “It is 
obvious that the key to the problem lies in the 
plebiscite. If the principle of a free and im- 
partial plebiscite for deciding the all-important 
question of the accession of Kashmir to India 
or Pakistan should be accepted, much of the 
incentive to violence and the use of force 
would be removed", (3) 

Both India and. Pakistan had in the begin- — 
ning openly supported and formally committed 
themselves to this recommendation. The dif- 
ficulty lay, however, in its implementation by 
establishing conditions necessary to guarantee 
the impartiality of the vote. No agreement 
was ever reached regarding practical measures 
towards demilitarization and interim arrange- 
ments for the administration of those areas 
after evacuation of troops by both parties. 
Thus, the United Nations Representative was 
convinced that any further attempt in this 
direction of an over-all plebiscite would yield no 
fruitful result. 
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Secondly, ‘“‘plebiscite by sections or areas 
and the allocation of each section or area ac- 
cording to the vote therein.” (4) Enforcement 
* of this plan consisted of demilitarization, divi- 
sion of areas and interim administration of each 
area before the vote. To implement this sugges- 
tion would encounter no fewer difficulties than 
the first one. This is reflected in the/fact that 
in the U.N., it received only very brief dis- 
cussion in the Security Council. 

Thirdly, partial partition and plebiscite in 
areas where the wishes of the inhabitants were 
not certain. This approach, though represent- 
ing a departure from what has been contemplat- 
ed in the resolution of the Security Council, 
had certain advantages in the settlement of the 
problem at issue. It took into consideration 
the factual situation. Moreover, it was offered 
after the exhaustion by the United Nations 
Representative of every avenue of approach in 
the implementation of the proposal for an over- 
all plebiscite. 

It has become apparent that both India and 
Pakistan have made every attempt, since the 
submission of the question of Jammu and 
Kashmir to the Security Council, to occupy the 
whole, or at least, as large a piece as possible, 
of the. said territory. India, relying on her 
agreement of accession with the State of Kashmir 
under Prince Shiekh Abdullah in 1947, has 
repeaiedly accused Pakistan in both Security 
Counlil meetings and discussions with the United 
Nations Representative, of being an aggressor 
by dispatching its regular troops into the 
northern provinces of Kashmir and thus caused 
the disruption of administrative integrity therein. 
Moreover, on January 1, 1948, India gave 
_ specific details of how arms and ammunition 
had been supplied to the invading forces by 
Pakistan and set forth rhe following allegations: 
1. that the invaders are allowed transit across 
Pakistan, 2. that they draw much of their 
military equipment, transportation and supplies 
from Pakistan, and 3. that Pakistani officers 
training, guiding and otherwise actively helping 
them. (5) It would be therefore very difficult 
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for her to give any serious consideration to 
proposals as to the withdrawal >of her : troops 
on the east side of the cease-fire line, either 
simultaneously or by stages. Neither would 
she give way to any interim administration by 
loca] authorities after the evacuation by Pakistani 
regular troops from the northern proviices. ©) 

Pakistan, on the other hand,: had repeatedly 
accused India of being an aggressor by dispatch. 







































ing its regular troops into the State of Jammu Th 
and Kashmir and that the presence of Indian Uni 
troops had constituted an obstacle to the hold § not 
ing of a plebiscite. Furthermore, Pakistan had § of ¢ 
throughout challenged the legality of the so § 1 1 
called Accession Agreement of 1947,. and, go t 
because of the fact that 80 per cent of the deat 
population of the State of Jammu and Kashmir § gn, 
were Moslems, maintained that the fate of the § Nati 
disputed area should be decided as a whole by §& then 
plebiscite to which the Government of India § wou! 
had also expressed its agreement. It was not § On t 
unnatural that Pakistan would refuse to agree # to an 
to any course such as partition and partial § becav 
plebiscite. Pakistan set forth instead the follow. § confe 
ing conditions: A free plebiscite can be held & that : 
only when all those who have during the last & the f: 
few years entered the State territory from decid 
outside, whether members of the armed forces § howe, 
or individuals, ‘have been cleared out of & simp) 
the State, and peaceful conditions have been § Repre 
restored under a responsible, representative and § Kashn 
impartial administration. Even then care must part c 
be taken that all those that have been forced & coudit: 
or compelled to leave the State since the middle § Pokist 
of August 1947 are restored to their homes 4 & these 
it is apprehended that in Jammu province and Mor 
elsewhere whole areas have been cleared of the & remair 
Moslem population. (6) welfar 
However, the position of both governments § and fo 
has undergone some change with the passage ® State 
of time, since each of them knew quite cleatly § situatic 
after a prolonged exchange of views and discut § damage 
sions with the United Nations Representative § was m. 
that to occupy by one party alone the whol settlem 
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of the State of Jammu and Kashmir would be 
definitely unacceptable to the other. They had 
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at the outset agreed to the principle of determin- 
ing the future of the whole contested area by 
a single vote. But they reached a deadlock 
regarding concrete measures preliminary to the 
plebiscite. These difficulties have remained 
unsolved up to the present. If this unstable 
situation were permittéd to continue, it would 
cause politically and economically immense 
damage to both countries. 

In view of the foregoing developments, the 
United Nations Representative decided to try 
another plan of limited plebiscite and partition 
of the rest of the State. India was favorable 
to this plan and laid down what parts should 
go to India and others to Pakistan with the 
rest to be decided by vote. 
demands were described, even by the United 
Nations Representative, as beyond what. was 
then considered to be reasonable, and, therefore, 


Her territorial 


‘would be impossible of acceptance by_Pakistan. 
On the other hand, the latter declined to come 
to any conference’for discussion on that basis 
because of the fear that, by attending such a 
conference, it might be interpreted to mean 
that she had abandoned her original stand that 
the fate of Jammu and Kashmir should be 
decided by an overall plebiscite. Pakistan was, 
however, willing to consider the suggestion of 
simple partition as. put “forward by the UN 
Representative provided that she took the 
Kashmir Valley which is the most important 
part of the territory under dispute. From this 
couditional acceptance it may be assumed that 
Pakistan would consider some measure along 
these lines. 

Moreover, the Igpger the Kashmir problem 
feémains unsolved, the worse will it be for the 
wdfare of the two parties directly involved, 
and for peace in the. Far East. Even to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, this volatile 
situation will undoubtedly cause immeasurable 
damage. Between these two parties, Pakistan 
Was more anxious than India to see the early 
settlement of the question, in view of the pro- 
Indian rule over the majority of the population 
in the Kashimir Valley which is Moslem. If 
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Prince Abdullah had, as reported in the news- 


> papers, given material; benefits to the . masses 


by putting through effective land reforms and 
managed well his political party,. it would 
reduce considerably, if. not, entirely rule out, 
the chances of victory by Pakistan when an 
impartial plebiscite under ‘the: United Nations 
could be held. The anxiety on the part of 
Pakistan probably constituted one of the weak- 
nesses in her bargaining position and thus 
enhanced the possibility of persuading her to 


yield her original stand of an overall plebiscite. 


In the meantime, she would insist that, during 
the periodsof the poll, the Maharajah’s admin- 
istration in the Kashmir Valley be replaced. 
India also desired, though to a lesser degree, 
to have an-early settlement of the Kashmir 
problem which would relieve her of some of 
the financial burden for the military operations 
east of the cease-fire line. She had recognized 
the physical difficulties of occupying the whole 
of the State of Jammu. and. Kashmir. because 
of strong links between Pakistan and the Moslem 
population within the territory and of the ex- 
istenge of the Azad Kashmir forces and Pakistan 
regular troops. It is true that she had repeat- 


- edly contended that she had the legal right to 


occupy Kashmir but the very fact that India 
had promised to decide the fate of Kashmir by 
a fair plebiscite implied an admission that the 
legality of the Accession Agreement of 1947 
may be challenged. Confronted with such a 
situation, India might accept a partial plebiscite, 
but would be as equally insistent-as Pakistan 
that no change of the Maharajah’s administra- 
tion should take place in the Kashmir Valley. 

To sum up, both*governments had expressly 
accepted the principle that the question of the 
accession of the State would be through a free 
and impartial plebiscite. However, the removal 
of many obstacles to the holding of such a 
poll had been made dependent upon the agree- 
ment of both parties. It was noted that both 
the United Nations Representative and India 
and Pakistan had concurred in the view that 
the possibility for agreement had been exhaust- 
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ed. Unless both parties were willing to submit 
the Kashmir question to a third party for 
arbitration, as suggested by the UN Representa- 
tive during the course of negotiations, or unless 
they themselves could settle the issue directly, 


the question of Jammu and Kashmir would 
again come before the Security Council. 
Should the Security Council be seized of this 


dispute, the only chance of its settlement by 
agreement would lay in partition and in some 
other measures of allocating the Kashmir Valley 
rather than in an over-all plebiscite. Besides, 
the initiative to seek. a satisfactory solution of 


the dispute should now pass back to the parties 
concerned. On the part of the Security Council, 


it is only practical and desirable to press for 
a reduction in the military strength of the 
parties, as the continued presence of such troops 
would be fraught with dangerous possibilities 


which would not be conducive to any peaceful 


settlement of the problem at issue. 
It was perhaps due to the recognition by the 


leaders of both India and Pakistan that, for 
the best interests of their two countries, the 
question of Jammu. and Kashmir should be 
settled at the earliest possible date that prgmpt- 
ed Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Ali to come 
together for a conference which started in New 
Delhi in August 1953. There was a report in 
the New York Times of July 5, 1953 to the 


effect that “tthe New Delhi and the Karachi 
Government are understood to be considering a 


special status for the Kashmir Valley, possibly 
independence guaranteed by both countries, and 
partition of the rest of the state along lines now 


occupied by the opposing armies under a cease- 


fire agreement.” 
“The division of Kashmir along the lines 


suggested would give Pakistan the northern and 
western areas now held by her troops, This 
part, called Azad Kashmir, comprises about 
one-fourth of the total area of the state and 
contains about one-fifth of the population. It 
is nearly 100 per cent Moslem and would almost 


certainly vote overwhelmingly to join Pakistan 
if a plebiscite were held. 
“India would get Jammu Province, which 


has been a Hindu majority area since a large 
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number of Moslems were forced out in the 


partition uprisings of 1947 and later. This are 
is an extension of the northern Punjab plaing 


and is separated from the rest of the state by 
a high mountain range. Ladakh, a high, 


sparsely settled Buddhist province adjoining 
Tibet, would also go to+India. 
‘The remainder of Kashmir, including the 


famous Vale of Kashmir, with a population of 
about 1,600,000, of whom all but 100,000 or 
so are Moslems, would be independent, accord. 
ing to the formula, As a vital part of this 
arrangement India and Pakistan would enter 
into a firm agreement with each other, and 
with the government of the Valley State, t 


safeguard its defense and communications,” 
(7) 
Whether this suggested formula would fh 


the eventual outcome of the conference remainy 
to be seen. But, the fact that the dispute @ 
Jammu and Kashmir is being directly handled 
by responsible leaders of the parties concerned 


through some measures of partial partition 
clearly reflects the inability of the United 


tions to find a satisfactory solution along th 
lines of a fair and impartial plebiscite. Iti 
recognized that any settlement of this disp 
by peaceful means would depend very mud 
on the sincerity of the disputants and th 
reasonable restraint upon territorial ambitions 
If Nehru persists in his policy to do nothin 

he is now, by having substituted Bakshi 
Ghulame Mohammed for Sheikh Abdullah, if 
a better position to play for time. By 
patently thwarting Pakistani hopes, he is furnish 
ing no evidence of the statesmanship that 
friends often claim for him, However, shoul 
any satisfactory sqlution be found through co 
sultations between the two leaders, it would & 
not only a blessing to the peoples concerneh 
but also an encouraging step leading toward ! 
greater stability in the Far East. 

(1) UN Document $/651, January 7, 1948 

(2) UN Document $/995 

(3) UN Document S$/P.V 237, January 29, 1948 — 

(4) UN Document $/1791, p. 17 : 

(5) UN Document S/628, p. 4 


(6) UN Document S/646 
(7) The New York Times, July 5, 1953, pp.1 and 
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News ftroni the Misinows : 


s 


Peiping Recruits Overseas Students 


east Asia enticing Chinese boys and girls 
to the Red-controlled mainland of China. 
‘Nationalist sources in Singapore said that 
Chinese Communist fifth columnists offer the 
students free education and support on the 


peng agents are busy throughout South- 


Chinese mainland, graduation from the univer- 
sity within three months and well-paid jobs. 

Of 30,000 such youths required by the Mao 
Tse-tung regime to work as Cadres, it is esti- 
mated that 10,000 have already been recruited 
from Southeast Asian countries. 

Recruitment seems to be more successful in 
Indonesia than anywhere else. In the last two 
months, about 1,000 Chinese students have left 
that country to complete their studies. in Com- 
munist universities and colleges. 

It may be recalled that many high school 
gtaduates in Malaya returned to the Chinese 
mainland two years ago. Many pareats, caught 
unawares by their children’s flight, flew to 
Hongkong to bring them off the ships and back 
to Malaya. Chinese parents in Singapore and 
Malaya have since been more careful of their 
children’s activities, 

It is said that money for the passages and 
other expenses comes from Communist business- 
men and banks and that in certain school, the 
Reds even maintain agents—boy and girl stu- 
dents who attend school not to learn but to 
indoctrinate their fellow students. 

A well-known Chinese intellectual who backed 
the Communists after the fall of Shanghai to 
the Reds in 1950 and who is now in Singa- 
pore disclosed that the Communists had told him 
that the Communist regime wanted 30,000 
cadres from overseas. —(AP) 
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Confession of an Overséde Student 


The following story was told by Huang Tien, 
an overseas student from Singapore who had 
recently made his escape from the Chinese 
mainland: — 

Although I was born and’brought up in Sin- 
gapore, I have always loved my home country. 
Since I was a child, I have been especially in- 
terested in Chinese history and geography. 
My fondest hope was that I would one day be 
able to return to my homeland. 

The year I entered senior middle school, I 
came under the influence of Communist prop- 
aganda. My thoughts underwent a drastic 
change. Within one year, I had become a 
rabid ‘‘socialist.”" The next year, I joined the 
*“‘New Democratic Youth Corps.’’ My job was 
to encourage my fellow students to engage in 
political activities and to instigate labor trouble 
among the overseas Chinese laborers. In the 
third year, I did my work so well that I was 
given an award by the Chinese Communists and 
the title of **Group Leader.” 

Because of the nature of my political activi- 
ties, I was advised by the British authorities 
to leave Singapore. With the assistance of 
Communist agents, I obtained my entry permit 
to the Chinese mainland without any difficulty. 
Together with 25 other Chinese, I arrived in 
Shumchun via Hongkong on January 12. 

My dream had at last come true. I had 
finally returned to my fatherland. We were 
taken by a representative of the ‘Border De- 
fense Bureau” to a temple-like guesthouse for 
overseas Chinese where we spent the night. 
The next morning, a ‘Special Commissioner” 
from the ‘Overseas Affairs Commission’’ came 
to inspect our papers and to give us individual 
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interviews. 

An armed guard stood in front of a small 
room. We walked into the room separately 
when our names were called. For some of us, 
the interview was extremely brief. For others, 
the interview lasted much longer. Those who had 
had long interviews had to collect their personal 
effects on coming out and to follow an armed 
guard to another place for further questionings. 

I was lucky. The interview was short and 
sweet. The ‘Special Commissioner” said to 
me, “I have seen your documents, and I am 
glad to know that you are anxious to return 
and serve your fatherland. However, I would 
like to know whether you still cherish your 
family ties and whether it is your desire to 
continue your studies or to receive some work 
assignment.” 

I frankly replied that I had long desired to 
serve my country, and that I had severed all 
family ties. He seemed pleased with my answer 
and told me that I would be sent to Canton 
where I would be given my assignment. Out 
of the party of 26, nine were thought to be 
questionable cases, They were sent'to a camp 
in Huichow for further indoctrination. The 
other 17, myself included, boarded a train for 
Canton. 

Upon our arrival in Canton, we were taken 
to the ‘Overseas Chinese Guesthouse of the 
Overseas Affairs Commission” on Han Min 
Road. This was formerly the three-storeyed 
Columbus Restaurant. At that time, there were 
some 600 guests, all young and able-bodied. 
Some of them had returned to China to enter 
universities and colleges. Some were technicians. 
The rest, like myself, had been compelled to 
leave the country of domicile and to return to 
China. 

The guest house was extremely crudely fur- 
nished. We all had to sleep on the floor. The 
17 of us formed one group. One of us was 
named group leader. We were told to sleep in 
a reception room on the top floor, 

We had hardly settled down when we were 
instructed by a Communist worker by the name 
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of Chen Ming-ta to get on with the writing of 
our autobiography. After we had submitted 
our autobiographies, we were subjected to pro 
tracted grillings. Our answers were invariably 
checked against what we had written. If, 
discrepancy should occur somewhere in the in 
terview, we would be asked how the mistake 
could have occurred, and why it was that we 
did not tell the truth. These interviews some. 
times lasted a whole week. Two of us who had 
failed to satisfy their interrogators were taken 
away. Nobody knew or dared to ask wher 
they had gone, 

After I had completed all the necessary pro 
cedures, I was taken on a tour of schools, 
government offices, civic organizations and 
factories. Then I was taken on another tou 
of various places that were of interest to visi 
tors, such as the Canton Bridge, Sun Yat-seg 
Memorial Hall and ‘*The People’s Stadium,” 
Everywhere we went, we were met by 4 
“greeter” who never failed to speak of the 
achievements made by the “government” ip 
glowing terms. 

We spent over half a month inspecting wha 
the Communists called ‘the best’’ schools ané 
factories. Then we were told to write 4 
subjective” report of what we had seen 
heard and to offer criticisms. Most of. us wert 
completely stumped, because we had picture 
the Chinese Communist regime as a sort 0 
paradise on earth and now we had come to s# 
what it was really like. How could we writ 
a report that would be acceptable to the Co 
munists? 

We had heard so much from the Communit 
agents about freedom and equality under 
Chinese Red regime, and yet, we did not 
any freedom or equality during our two mont 
in Canton. Instead of freedom and equal 
everywhere we saw the exploitation of ¢ 
people by the Chinese Communists. 

We had often heard of the progress of 
construction in continental China, the develop 
ment of industrial enterprises and the we 
being and contentment of the people. W 
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we actually saw in Canton was a lot of slogans 
pasted on walls. We did not see anything new 
There were prac- 
tically no new factories to speak of. What 
factories there were appeared-to be ill-equipped, 
and the rate of production had shown no in- 
crease during the past three years. Most of 
them were turning out goods of inferior quality. 

So far as the standard of living was concerned, 


put up by the Communists. 


three different classes were clearly discernible, 
First, the senior Communist officials were pro- 
vided with free living quarters, motorcars and 
everything they needed. Next came the middle 
and lower grade Communist officials. In ad- 
dition to their salary, they were provided with 


everything they needed. Although they were 


plainly dressed, they ate.well and usually smoked 
American cigarettes which cost JMP10,000 a 
pack. Last the ordinary people who 
lined up in front of the ‘Unemployment 
Bureau" every day asking for work. They used 
to be paid eight catties of rice a day, This 
was later replaced by an indefinite amount of 


came 


bean flour. 

We, too, had to work to earn our keep. In 
addition to 12 taels of rice a day, we were paid 
JMP1,000. We had to do what we were told 
to do, and that included sweeping the streets 
and clearing the drains. : 

In April, two of us who had worked as elec- 
tricians were sent to the Northeast. Most of 
us possessed no particular skill in any field of 
work, but because we were young and healthy, 
we were told that we would be sent to a pilots’ 
training shool. 

What I had seen and heard during the few 
months that I was on the Chinese mainland 
was sufficient to remove any desire which I 
might have had to serve my fatherland. I did 
the only thing I could under the circumstances. 
I made my escape from the Communist-con- 
trolled mainland of China so that I could 


fegain my freeeom. 
—(Kung Sheung Daily News) 


Will the Chinese Reds Invade Burma? 


In recent weeks, there have been numerous 
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reports on the extensive: preparations on the 
part of the Chinese Communists to invade 
northern Burmese territory. 

According to the latest news dispatches, the 
Chinese Communists have erected a number of 
barracks in northern Burma over which five-star 
flags can be seen fluttering in the wind, 

Theses developments are causing considerable 
anxiety in Rangoon. The question which is 
being frequently asked is, **Will the Communists 
start a large-scale invasion of Burma?" The 
answer probably is, ‘‘Quite possibly, but not 
at the present moment.” 

Militarily speaking, the occupation of Burma 
is of the greatest strategic value in the overall 
Red aggression time-table for Southeast Asia. 
Furthermore, the Communists find in Burma 
a far easier target to seize—in view of Burma’s 
comparatively weak defenses—than Indo-China, 
for.instance, where the French. Union forces 
have established strong fortifications in their 
fight. against the Vietminh Communists.. Thus 
the Communist leaders. generally consider the 
conquest of Burma as a ‘‘walkover,” 

However, the time is not ripe for the Com- 
munists to strike. The Kremlin leaders still 
believe that subversive national elements. who 
uphold the Communist cause in the respective 
countries in Southeast Asia are capable of suc- 
ceeding in an ultimate coup d'etat without 
direct outside military intervention. 

Will the future fate of Burma follow that of 
the Chinese mainland? Taking into considera- 
tion the various factors now available for a 
survey of the situation in Burma, it is quite 
possible that before the Burmese realize what 
has happened, the Communist flag may have 
been planted over the country. 

Since Burma became independent, its political 
life. has appeared to be in a perpetual state of 
confusion due to internal bickerings, and the 
subversive Communist activities have further 
aggravated the overall situation. 

Under such circumstances, the Red ring 
around Burma is ever tightening. Should the 
Communist leaders consider the time ripe for 
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occupation, all they need to do is to accelerate 
the delivery of military supplies to the Burmese 
Communists, and further fan the domestic pol- 
itical unrest in order to accomplish their pur- 
pose. It is only a matter of selecting the time 


for taking over the country. 
—(China’s Voice) 


Education on the Chinese Mainland 


The leaders. of the Peiping regime are slowly 
but surely taking over complete control of all 
agencies and personnel engaged in educational 
institutions. This can mean only one thing, 
that is, complete elimination of the educational 
system as we know it today. 

Since the beginning of the year, the officials 
of the various administrative areas, in line with 
Red ptopaganda to implement the Communist 
reconstruction program, have instituted an in- 
creasing number of schools with special emphasis 
on technical studies. Academic standards are 
gompletely disregarded. Even the most funda- 
mental conditions—the suitability of the site for 
the construction of an institute of learning, 
school equipment for experiments and qualified 
teachers—are disregarded. The Communist 
educational authorities are concerned with only 
one thing—that when a new semester opens, 
the enrolment lists of these ‘‘institu:es of learn- 


ing” should be filled to capacity. 

As these newly-established technological schools 
are politically linked with their respective ad. 
ministrative areas’ educational bureaus, they are 
only nominally under the control of the educa. 
tional authorities in Peiping. 

In the midst of this confusion, ‘the Commu 
nist authorities have never taken any interest 
in improving the facilities of the technological 
institutes throughout the country. With the 
exception of compulsory reports on the activities 
of this category of schools, the authorities in 
Peiping have practically no contact with them, 
Some of the largest technological institutes must 
report to the regional authorities, and their 
requests for assistance from the educational 
authorities in Peiping are always ignored. 

Under the present system, the educational 
authorities are unable to train sufficient techni- 
cal personnel to meet their needs. The Com 
munist educators, mostly former political work. 
ers, are more interested in the political aspects 
in their teaching programs. According to the 
Hsin Hua’ Daily News of Chungking dated June 
12, even the faculty members of these institutes 
are exceedingly skeptical as to how the graduates 


would fare when they leave school. 
—(China Weekly) 


Precocity 
Hsu Ju-tse (4276-7) once played under the silvery moonight 
when he was only a nine-year old child. Someone remarked, “If 
there weren’t anything in the moon, will it not shine all the 
brighter? Hsu said, “I should think otherwise. There is a pupil 
in the eye, and without the pupil we shan’t be able to see at 


all.” 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (# a4) 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Post-Truce Tug-of-War 


ith the conclusion of the Armistice 
Agreement in Korea, the Chinese press 


turned its focus on the forthcoming political 


conference and the UN measures to deal with 
post-truce problems. 

The independent English-language daily China 
Post, in five leading articles on the post-truce 
situation and the US-ROK Mutual Defense Pact, 
came to the following conclusion: The truce 
is not a victory for the United Nations and 
the political conference will be a continuation 
of the Korean war. The significance of the 
US-ROK pact lies only in its spirit and not in 
what it provides for because the United States, 
by signing the pact, has not taken on an obliga- 
tion greater than that she has already assumed 
toward other countries in the Pacific area and 
still less imposed upon hérself a burden heavier 
than that which she has been assuming on the 
battlefield. 

Commenting on the political conference, the 
paper said on August 9 that the lack of will 
on the part of the United Nations to win a 
clear-cut victory on the Korean battlefield should 
not be allowed to guide its efforts to achieve 
its objective at the conference table. It suggest- 
ed that (1) pro-Communist India should be 
excluded from the conference, (2) the United 
States and the Korean Republic should insist 
on limiting the agenda to problems strictly 
relating to Korea, and (3) a limit must be 
placed on the duration of the conference. ‘So 
far,” the paper declared in another editorial, 
“indications regarding the possible line of 
, American action in this difficult period are 
encouraging.’ 

Regarding the contents and wording of the 
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US-ROK Mutual Defense Pact, the Post detect- 
ed on August 12 certain “‘escape’’ clauses in 
favor of the United States, mentioning especi- 
ally that the pact does not bind Washington 
to any specific course of action following the 
possible collapse of the political conference and 
leaves room for consultation between the Allies 
on the defense of South Korea before any ac- 
tion is taken in the event of a Communist 
breach of faith. The paper further stated on 
August 15 that the pact may be compared to 
the US-Australia New Zealand Security Treaty 
and the US-Philippines Defense Pact signed 
about two years ago, the only difference being 
that the present pact grants America the right 
to dispose U.S. land, air and sea forces in and 
about the territory of the Republic of Korea 
as determined by mutual agreement. This in- 
dicates that like Japan, the ROK, being mili- 
tarily weak and situated at the forefront of a 
battleline against Communist aggression, requires 
the presence of American forces in and about 
the country. If the result of the political con- 
ference (which will become known by the time 
when the U.S. Senate reconvenes to considet 
the ratification of the pact) turns out to be a 
failure, the United States will have more legal 
grounds to claim her right to station troops in 
South Korea, with or without further authoriza- 
tion from the Unitéd Nations. 

The paper noted that the signing of the pact 
has brought the ‘fabric of peace in the Pacific 
area” nearer to completion. It also gives 
grounds to believe recent reports that America 
is less interested in the formation of the pro- 
posed Pacific Defense Alliance than in the con- 
clusion of a series of bilateral defense agree- 
ments with free Asiatic nations’ whose anti- 
Communist stand is beyond question. 





* 


Declaring that the armistice will not lead to 
peace, both the official Central Daily News 
and the China Daily News voiced strong objec- 
tion to any post-truce talks touching upon 
problems relating to the Repulic of China or 
the admission of Mao Tse-tung’s puppet regime 
into the United Nations. The Central Daily 
News said that though the cease-fire meant a 
temporary halt of Soviet armed aggression, it 
by no means represented a deviation from the 
Russian policy of world domination. It feared 
that the truce would give the Communists a 
much needed breathing spell to regroup their 
shattered fighting forces for another large-scale 
aggressive act under more favorable circum- 
stances. **The armistice in Korea merely marks 
the” beginning of a battle in the political arena,’’ 
the paper declared on July 28. ‘Despite the 
truce, the situation in Asia remains basically 
unchanged and the threat of war undiminished. 
Undefeated in the military campaign, the United 
Nations must now win the political battle by 
adopting a strong policy and a firm attitude in 
dealing with the Reds and by remaining in the 
closest cooperation with the Republic of Korea,” 

‘‘The political conference is a meeting between 
the warring parties as clearly stipulated in 
Article 60 of the Military Armistice Agree- 
ment,’ the Central Daily News again com- 
mented on August 3. ‘It is in letter and in 
spirit a conference called solely for the discus- 
sion of problems related to Korea. No third 
party such as Russia or India should be ap- 
pointed as a UN representative to participate in 
the conference. The UN objective is to estab- 
lish a united, independent and democratic 
Korea. This objective must be explicity. stated 
at the General Assembly scheduled to convene 
on August 17, and to achieve this end, the 
UN, in the event of a stalemate of the political 
conference, must be prepared to withdraw from 
the meeting and to take any step in the interest 
of restoring peace in that part of the world.” The 
paper then warned the UN on August 17, that 
it is facing its most serious test at the present 
General Assembly’s special session called: to 
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discuss Korean problems. Unlike the defunct 
League of Nations which collapsed because it 
refused to combat aggression, the UN, through 
its Security Council resolution of June 27, 1950, 
and subsequent actions, has become a powerful 
organization for the maintenance of world peace 
and security. But it has not completely attain- 
ed its objective in Korea. Whether it can con- 
tinue to uphold its principles of justice and 
stand firm at the present session will determine 
the continued existence of this world organiza- 
tion, the paper concluded. 

“The China Daily News, in its editorials on 
July 28, August 3 and August 9, reiterated the 
Chinese stand that the agenda of the political 
conference should be strictly confined to Korean 
issues. It welcomed the US Congressional ac- 
tion in opposing the admission of the Peiping 
regime into the United Nations and hailed the 
US-ROK Mutual Defense Pact as well as the 
16-nation declaration pledging joint resistance 
against new attacks on South Korea even if 
the fighting should spread beyond the Korean 
borders. Regarding the special session of the 
UN General Assembly, the paper on August 17 
bared the Soviet bloc’s attempt to smuggle the 
Chinese Reds into the United Nations through 
its backdoor by proposing to invite the Peiping 
regime to sit in the session as observers, 
‘sAlthough Mr. Dulles has repeatedly state i the 
American Government’s opposition to admitting 
the Chinese Communists into,the United Na- 
tions and although both China and the United 
States can use the veto power if necessary, the 
world organization must be always on the alert 
against any insidious tricks played by Russia 
and the Red appeasers such as India and 
Britain,” the paper stated. ‘*The United Na- 
tions is undergoing another acid test, and any 
split within the democratic camp would cause 
a loss of UN prestige and. eventually, the 
collapse of that international body.”’ 

Predicting that the political conference is 
bound to come to a deadlock, the Hsin Sheng. 
Pao reminded the United States as leader of the 
free nations that the unification of Korea must 
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be real both in name and in spirit. ‘Two 
fundamental conditions must be strictly observ- 
ed in seeking a real unification of that coun- 
try,” editorialized the paper on August. 5. 
“First, the present government of the Republic 
of Korea, being the only legitimate government 
in Korea established after an. election under 
UN supervision, must be maintained. Secondly, 
the unification in Korea must be realized both 
administratively and militarily for the simple 
_ reason that the Korean Communists must not 
be allowed to possess any form of military 
strength so that a free election in North Korea 
can be assured,” 

The independent Combined Daily could see 
none of the Korean issues settled at the con- 
ference table. Calling the truce beneficial only 
to the aggressor, it said on July 28 that it was 
hard to understand why instead of exploiting 
Soviet weaknesses at the present moment and 
dealing the Reds an effective blow, the United 
Nations went out of its way to meet Red 
wishes by accepting a cease-fire. The paper 
on August 15 further urged America to sign 


with the Repulic of China a defense pact similar 
to the US-ROK Mutual Defense Pact, declaring 
that China remains one of the few free Asiatic 


nations that have not concluded bilateral defense 
“*The 


Republic of China has every reason to be given 


agreements with the United States. 


the highest priority of consideration ‘in this 
respect,” the daily emphatically declared. 

The China News stated editorially on July 31 
that one of the more definite steps the American 
Government can take now with the signing of 
the truce agreement in Korea is to divert as 
much back-logged military supplies as possible 
to Free China. It is a purely military undertak- 
ing which Washington can do independently, 
the paper observed, 


Issue of Anti-Communist- POW’s 


Red atrocities in treating war prisoners as 
reported by repatriated United Nations POW'’s 
have caused the free Chinese press to express 
grave concern over the fate of thousands of 
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anti-Communist. war. prisoners waiting to be 
placed under the care of the Neutral Commis- 
sion following the signing of the truce agree- 
ment in Korea. 

The China Daily News said that‘all Commu- 


~nist acts of killing and torturing UN war 


prisoners were copied from the brutal . Soviet 
massacre. of. 15,000 Polish officers in 1939. 
“The Chinese Communists,” editorially stated 
the paper on August 11, ‘“‘would not dare to 
commit such crimes if the Russians had been 
condemned by the democracies for their, bar- 
barism when they invaded Poland. The frightful 
atrocities of the Chinese Reds in Korea, as.,a 
matter of fact, were not as horrible as. those 
committed by the Russians in Poland fourteen 
years ago. If we still remember how stubbornly 
the Russians objected to the admission into 
Poland of an International Red Cross investigat- 
ing team in 1939,-we could safely predict that 
any American attempt to make an on-the-spot 
investigation of Chinese Red criminal acts against 
UN war prisoners in North Korea is botnd to 
end in failure. There are, however, measures 
which the free world can and should adopt if 
such atrocities were not to be tolerated. The 
UNC can withhold the repatriation of Commu- 
nist POW’s until the Reds have promised to 
return all UN war prisoners, including those 
jailed on false charges. The United States can 
accuse the Reds at the UN General Assembly 
and the political conference and demand an ac- 
counting of those UN war prisoners who died 
in captivity.” 

In an.earlier editorial, the same paper ex- 
pressed strong doubts over the neutrality of 
India whose troops have been assigned to guard 
the 14,500 Chinese and 7,000 Korean anti- 
repatriation war prisoners. Only America’s 
readiness to stop possible Communist coercion 
or enticement in the prisoner camps in the 
next few months can meet the wishes of these 
war prisoners and uphold .the principle of 
voluntary repatriation, the paper added. 

* The Central Daily News on August 8 con- 
soled the anti-Communist war prisonrs and 
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believed that their forbearance during their 
next three-month custody period under the 
Neutra] Commission will help them to regain 
freedom and return to Free China. Said the 
paper: ‘*The terms of reference for the Neutral 
Commission are in every way in favor of the 
‘Chinese Reds, but fortunately the principle of 
voluntary repatriation has not been abandoned 
by the United Nations. The assurance from 
President Syngman Rhee that freedom will be 
restored to those war prisoners is all the more 
welcome. Although threats and enticements 
are to be expected from the Communist ‘explain- 
ing representatives’, these anti-Communist fight- 
ers will certainly be able to pull themselves 


through the most difficult period by sheer self- 
confidence and forbearance.” 
The China Post pointed out on August 1 


that these anti-Communist POWs will definitely 
be able to return to Free China if they could 
hold fast to their faith in freedom during the 
next 120 days. ‘*We are confident that, when 
that time comes, Mr. Rhee’s Government will 
offer our compatriots in Koren all the necessary 
facilities for their trip southward to the Republic 
of China,” the paper said. 
Tungshan Raid 

The news of the successful operation of a 
daring commando raid by Chinese amphibious 
guerrillas on the Red-held Tungshan Island on 
July 19 was received with deep satisfaction and 
was seen by the local press as a forerunner of 


bigger and more elaborate raids behind the 
enemy lines in the days to come. 
Commenting on the surprise attack, the 


Hsin Sheng Pao declared that its significance 
went far beyond the successful execution of a 
mission by the sea-borne guerrillas. It showed, 
inter alia, on the one hand the growing combat 
strength of Chinese armed forces and on the 


other the poor figure cut by the enemy soldiers 
with whom we are dealing. In the light of 


this fact, the paper added, ‘“‘we are confident 
that we can successfully launch a counter-of- 
fensive against the Chinese mainland all by 
ourselves when the opportune moment arrives.” 

The Youth Warrior, in an editorial on July 
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21, said that the victorious operation of the 
Tungshan raid had achieved at least the follow. 
ing results: (1) ‘It gave hope to our oppressed 
compatriots on the mainland, showing them 
by deed the combat strength of our armed 
forces; (2) it brought into relief the actual 
combat strength of our guerrilla forces, presag- 
ing the triumphant tounter-offensive against 


the Chinese mainland in future; (3) the high 
morale of our guerrilla forces has deeply im- 


pressed the people on the island, who are 
reported to be still loyal to the Government, 
‘*History has proven once again that those who 
have the support of the people will prosper. The 
enthusiasm with which the people on the island 
rallied to support our government has greatly 
enhanced our confidence in our ability to stage 
a successful counter-attack against the mainland, 
(4) the present raid has shown to our foreign 


friends that Free China deserves all the help 
they have thus far extended to her.” 
The China Post in an editorial entitled ‘The 


Shape of Things to Come” said on July 22, 
*sOne of the most encouraging revelations made 


by the military authorities recently is the fact 


that air-borne troops were used to spearhead 
the surprise attack on the Red-held Tungshan 
Island. It serves to indicate that guerrilla 
operations against the mainland have entered 
upon a new phase in which modern arms and 
methods of warfare can be freely employed.” 
The paper applauded the decision to put this 
modern branch of the military, service under 
the guerrilla command which is bound to have 
far-reaching influence on the future military 
developments on the China coast. ‘The most 
significant fact emerging from the episode,” in 
the opinion of the paper, “is that Free China 
at last possesses an instrument to breach the 
defense of the Iron Curtain in this part of the 


world......Common sense tells us that we cannot 
overthrow the Red yoke with bare fists and 


stones. On the contrary, we have to use 
modern weapons to overcome the Red oppressors 
who are also employing implements of war to 


put down internal resistance so as to maintain 
their sinister- control,” 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) After the Truce in Korea 


n a stock-taking of the three years’ fighting 
qf in Korea, the New York Times in its 
‘ editorial of July 27 declared that on the credit 
side of the ledger, “‘the principle of collective 
security was upheld. The Republic of Korea 
was kept alive. As for the United States, the 
action in Korea represented something of a 
regaining of our national soul and our national 
conscience We ended a policy of drift and 
reawakened to the dangers that confronted us, 
in Asia as well as in Europe. We assumed a 
policy of leadership and responsibility commen- 
surate with our strength......A large part of the 
American citizenship and some others of the 
world’s peoples got a more accurate view of 
the character of the Chinese Communists and 
of their aims. If some illusions were shattered, 
it is all to the good, since the illusions were 
treacherous. We should know now with what 
we have to deal. 

‘On the debit side, quite apart from the 
losses in lives, is the fact that the basic difficul- 
ties in Korea have not been resolved. The 
peninsula is still divided. The Republic is still 
alive, but it is still limited to sovereignty over 
only a part of the Koreans. The remainder is 
still under an alien domination: The Republic, 
moreover, is still gravely threatened,” 

Recalling that ‘*The United Nations has 
repeatedly affirmed that its objective is a free, 
united and democratic Korea,” the paper assert- 
ed: “It is now the purpose of its members to 
pursue that aim by political rather than military 
means. Losing sight of that objective now can 
compromise the integrity of the United Nations 
members. Similarly, the losses in resisting 
aggression militarily cannot be vindicated if 
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there is now the thought of rewarding aggres- 
sion politically.. Thers is no sign that the 
Communist aggressors have undergone a change 
of heart. Unless and until there is some such 
evidence we shall be obliged to continue the 
struggle by whatever means are necessary.” 
**The problems of a peace;’’ editorialized the 
New York Herald Tribune along the same line 
the previous day, ‘‘however,, are only begun. 
What has been done thus far is negative. Tuere 
remain the big questions to be: solved, It is 
the United Nations position, and its hope, that 
these should and can be solved through non- 
military means. Such-a solution was not 
possible when the Republic of Korea was under 
actual military invasion...:..It remains to be 
seen if these non-military. means are possible 
now. The South Koreans are openly pessimistic 
almost to the point of hopelessness. No person 
who has watched the process of trying to deal 
with the Communists in Korea; and in other 
parts of the world as well, has reason to be 
prematurely jubilant. Mentioning that ‘‘A free, 
unified, democratic Korea is still the goal of 
the Republic of Korea and of the United States 
and is the proclaimed objective of the » United 
Nations,” the paper warned that ‘there will 
be Communist obstruction to achieving this 
end...... What will be required of us, therefore, 
is further patience and even firmer resolution."’ 
The Washington Evening Star in its editorial 
of July 28 maintained that the coming political 
conference on Korea ‘will severely ‘test the 
strength of our interallied unity—particularly 
Anglo-American unity—in dealing with the Com- 
munists, who can be counted upon to submit 
proposals and demands calculated to stir up 
as much dissension as possible on our side.” 
Pointing out that “tthe Communists will insist 
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at that conference on having an end put to the 
embargo against Red China, on getting - the 
latter accepted as a member of the United Na- 
tions, and on working out some kind of agree- 
ment revising Formosa’s status, the paper 
asserted that the Western statesmen ‘should 
anchor themselves to an unshakable resolve 
not to be hoodwinked and divided by Commu- 
nist blandishments and wedge-driving. At the 
same time, following the lead of their govern- 
ments, the peoples of the free world should 
reckon constantly with the fact that the Korean 
armistice, instead of leading to a good peace, 
can lead to an unmitigated disaster it there is 
a surrender to wishful impulses to throw off 
the burdens of defense without further ado 
For the security of all of us, in the United 
States and allied countries, demands continu- 
ing vigilance and joint preparedness.”’ 

“It is the nature of the enemy that a Korean 
truce does not mean peace,” commented editori- 
ally the Hearst papers on July 27. ‘*And at 
the coming political conferance this nation shall 
have to be on guard against Communist shyster 
diplomacy...... This would include interruptions, 
threats, disturbances if the UN refuses to yield 
to Red demands, among which will be recogni- 
tion of Red China. There is no security in 
this truce, no real peace. Let this nation 
resolve, if we are forced once more to take to 
arms, that we will fight, as General MacArthur 
pointed the way this time to win.” 

While the Washington Post in its editorial 
of July 27 argued that “whether it would have 
been better to follow the MacArthur call and 
carry the war to (Communist) China—which 
was a tenable military doctrine—no ome can 
say with finality,” the Christian Science Monitor 
declared: ‘‘The Korean truce is a triumph of 
patience ‘and diplomacy, if not of arms.” After 
mentioning the three possibilities: 1) A successful 
negotiation of the most explosive differences 
between Communist China and the free world; 
2) a failure of negotiations but an indefinite 

prolongation of the truce; 3) a collapse of the 
-truce itself, with a consequent resumption of 
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war, the paper stated: ‘At present there is 
little disposition in the United States to embark 
on the vast, grim, bloody undertaking that a war 
for a decisive ‘victory’ would be—or to risk the 
possible loss of allies and the exposure of the 
free world’s flank elsewhere that it would 
entail. This is the least attractive and most 
costly of the three alternatives, but if the. 
United States shows it is willing to take it, in 
the event of a Red violation of the Truce, its 
very determination may be the surest guarantee 
against such a violation.” 

In answering the the question ‘*Which side 
wins a truce?,”’ the New York Post in its 
editorial of the same day asserted: ‘*Against 
all of us, the tough little freedom-loving 
Republic of South Korea and her sixteen Allies, 
the Communists discovered that they couldn't 
win. They couldn’t win with the North Korean 
Army and they couldn't win with the massive 
(Communist) Chinese forces poured in behind 
them with an abundance” of made-in-Moscow 
weapons and armor. They couldn’t go anywhere, 
They wound up pushed back from where they 
started,”’ 

Asserting that ‘this time men really did not 
die in vain,” the paper went on to say: ‘*We 
found out, what we needed to find out so 
badly for our times, that there is a staggering 
force in our world. We found out that the 
free nations, united, can stop aggression—be- 
cause united they are unbeatable.” ; 

While paying a tribute to the men living and 
dead ‘‘who fought in the best traditions of their 
country to uphold peace and human dignity,” 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers commented 
editorially on the same day: ‘‘Our representa- 
tives in the political conference to follow the 
armistice can do no less than give the same 
unreserved devotion to those principles in seek- 
ing a just peace settlement, Any disposition 
on the part of our trade-minded allies to reward 
the aggressors in this vicious, unprovoked wat 
should be opposed by the full weight of Amer- 
ican influence. There may have been some 
excuse for compromising with expediency while 
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we were acting as an agent of the United Na- 
tions. There can be none now, because’ in the 
political conference our representatives will be 
free agents and it will be far better to agree 
to disagree than to traffic with’ evil.” 

The London Times in its leader of July 27, 
while conceding that against the background 
of the conventional ending of wars in the past 


‘ “the end of the Korean fighting seems at first 


to be strange, unsatisfactory, and even in some 
‘The purposes 
of the United Nations are clear and they were 
fulfilled when the North Korean aggressors 
were thrown back to the 38th parallel or even 
Recalling that the 
original decision of the Security Council on June 
27, 1950, was ‘*‘to repel.the armed attack and 


way shameful,” commented: 


to the waist of Korea.” 


to restore international peace and security in 
the area,” the paper held that ‘The: armed 
attack has indeed been repelled and the restora- 
tion of security must be the task of the political 
When the original 
aims were broadened and the ‘United Nations 


conference soon to open, 


swept north, the Chinese intervention changed 
the character of the war and faced the United 
Nations with the question whether Korea should 
be unified at the cost of a general Far Eastern 
The paper maintained that “the 
United Nations 
original mandate...... It has given warning that 
aggression will be repelled—even in the most 
distant area of the world. And it has kept 
war as an instrument of policy for a_ specific 
and just end, rather than letting war, with its 


conflict,” 
was right to return to its 


igevitable tendency to spread, take control of 
policy. The Western Powers, led by’the United 
States in the mission, have adhered to ‘con- 
tainment,’ " 

The Manchester Guardian in its leader of 
the same day held that ‘**The Korean war marks 
the first time when nations have come together 
in a time of outward peace to resist together 
a flagrant local aggression.” Admitting that 
“the war could not have been undertaken at 
all without United States leadership,” the paper 
opined: ‘In Korea aggression has been stopped; 
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the aggressor has gained nothing of what he 
sought and has had much of his material power 
drained away. Above all, he has lost the’ in- 
calculable fruits outside Korea of success in 
Korea.” 

While the News Chronicle taised the ques- 
tion: ‘How can a settlement in Korea be 
developed into a settlement of Korea and of 
all the suspicion and» fear that plague the 
world?”, the Daily Telegraph declared: ‘It is 
idle to imagine that there has been any changé 
of the Communist heart. If a truce has been 
arranged, the only reason is that the Commu- 
nists have taken more punishment than they 
can well endure."’ ‘*The present line of: divi- 
sion is a national and a_ geographical offence 
against reason,’”’ the paper continued, ‘*but the 
launching of a full-scale war to abolish that 
division is a greater offence......What the polit- 
ical conference will produce is still a matter 
for speculation, but it may be taken for granted 
that nothing the enemy can do will induce the 
United Nations to abandon their stricken and 
heroic ally.’’ 


(2) Melenkov's Bomb 


In its editorial of August’ 10, the New York 
Herald Tribune declared: **Whatever the reason 
for Premier Malenkov's injection of the hydrogen 
bomb into his speech before the Supreme Soviet, 
and whatever substance there may be behind 
his boast that the Russians have broken the 
American. ‘monopoly’ of the H-bomb, the episode 
may still’ be salutary for the West. Mr. 
Malenkov has allowed a plain glimpse of the 
iron Soviet hand to appear beneath the velvet 
glove of his new policy.” 

Commenting that ‘*Much of his address was 
cleverly designed to sow dissension in the West: 
his plea for Red China was probably directed 
at Great Britain; his warning against re-arming 
Germany was obviously pointed at France; the 
whole was an attempt’ to isolate the United 
States and break up the North Atlantic alli- 
ance,” the papér asserted: ‘But the core of 
Western policy must remain intact, if there are 
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to be any genuine gains for peace and freedom 
from the altered position of Russian affairs. 
There must be fundamental unity and strength— 
sufficient to assure that Malenkoy will not 
succeed with soft words (where Stalin failed 
with harsh deeds) in destroying the free world 
bit by bit; sufficient, too, to guard against any 
sudden reversal of Russian policy.” 

The New York Times observed editorially 
on August 11 that acting on the assumption 
that Russia already had the bomb, the choices 
for the democracies are few, ‘**One would be 
a so-called preventive war,” stated the paper. 
‘(Democratic morality forbids such on aggres- 
sion, and no democratic people would approve 
or support it. A second choice would be to 
placate Russia by making concessions ..... But 
the autocracies grow by what they feed upon. 
One concession would lead to another until 
Western Europe, the Far East, the Middle 
East, all wculd come under Communist—that 
is to say, Russian—domination.” 

The paper asserted that under the present 
circumstances ‘tthe democracies, despite their 
innate hatred of violence, must reject the way 
of appeasement. Russia’s possession of the H- 
bomb changes no moral law. If freedom was 
good before this, it is still good; if it is man’s 
destiny to be a creative individual and not a 
worm in a dunghill, that is still his destiny; 
if freedom can be defended only by the shed- 
ding of blood, then men will so defend it in 
preference to the living death of the slave state. 
Moscow should be made to understand that 
this is inevitably democracy’s opinion and in- 
tent.” 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers editorialized 
along the same line: ‘‘The only safe thing 
for us to do is to assume that Russia has the 
H-Bomb, to assume the possibility that she 
may have even more destructive power than 
Malenkov boasts of having—and to re-examine 
our own position in the ‘light of that assump- 
tion. It will not help to get panicky about 
it. For us to spend billions of dollare building 
underground shelters to seek the doubtful 
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security of moles will not deter Russia from | 
using whatever weapons she possesses. The 
Kremlin gang will stop its aggressions only if 
the United States and our allies become strong 
enough, militarily and economically, to carry q| 
decision wherever and whenever a showdown 
may develop......Considering the neutralist and 
appeasement attitude of some of -our allies, 
we'll have to look mostly to ourselves — for 
strength. Malenkov’s statement comes as @ 
warning to sharpen our eyes, ears and brains 
and tone up our muscle.” ¥ 

‘‘Premier Malenkov’s claim that the Soviet 
Union now possesses the H-Bomb,” observed 
the New York Post on August 10, ‘‘initially 
creates the shock he no doubt desired. It hag 
been hard for rational men to reconcile them 
selves to the fact that the rulers of a ruthless 
despotism, subject to none of the restraints 
imposed by genuine opinion, are playing around 
with weapons that can blow up our planet 
But we have been living’ with that reality for 
a long time, The difference between an H- 
Bomb war and an A-Bomb war is a_ subtle 
distinction that eludes millions of the prospec 
tive victims of either. Malenkov’s statement 
can hardly be said to have changed everything, 
It is simply another deadly reminder of hw 
manity’s proximity to disaster.” 

The New York Wall Street Journal commented 
editorially on the same day that Malenkovs 
claim “ought not to have been surprising and 
surely it should not be alarming. For whether 
Mr. Malenkov had his bomb Sunday or gets it 
today or next year is of little mement as history 
marches. “Sooner or later he will. have it 
because every weapon that has ever been devek 
oped has been followed by its- counterpart of 
its counter-agent. That has been the case sinc 
the first caveman picked up a rock and a# 
other picked up a bigger one.” 

‘sIf Premier Malenkov has the hydrogem 
bomb," the paper concluded, ‘the knows what 
he has and that fact can prove to be an if 
centive to peace. For no man can total the 
effects of these bombs on the cities of anothef 
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country without getting the same answer for 
his own.” 

“But Mr, Malenkov, in coupling his H-Bomb 
announcement with attacks on the Atlantic 
alliance. and American ‘atomic blackmail,’ ”’ 
argued the Washington Evening Star in its 
editorial of the same day, ‘thas spoken in a 
spirit that holds out little hope for the early: 
attainment of such a peace.”’ 


opined: ‘So, parts of his speech are directed 
towards splitting the United States from her 
allies. These parts can be taken as directives 
for Soviet diplomatists and foreign Communists 
alike... Italy is offered trade in especially warm — 
terms, France is offered a strengthening of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact if she draws back—as 
many Frenchmen are tempted to do —from 
bringing Germany into the European Defence 


aga The London Times in its leader on August Community European countries as a whole 
rains 10 also held that Malenkov’s announcement are offered security against the threat of a 

“ought in itself to cause no surprise.” ‘Mr. ‘militarized Germany.’ With it all, Mr. Malenkov 
Soviet Malenkov used the announcement chliefly to declares himself anxious for talks among the 
erved reinforce the need for ‘peacefu co-existence,’ ” Powers, once the ‘necessary basis’ has been 
itially the paper stated, “‘yet the part of his speech prepared. His terms for an agreement on 
t has @ 9 foreign relations produced little new that Germanv are obviously high, involving the 
them. @ Might open the way to agreement.” Pointing withdrawal of troops and something like neu- 
thlesg out that NATO in Malenkov's eyes is still «the tralization of Germany.” 
raints @ main threat to the cause of peace,” the paper 
round 
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Wang Han (£45), magistrate of Lu Kiang (™ jx), was notorious 

oil for graft and corruption. Wang Tun (%}%), being partial to his 
skeil elder brother, purposely eulogized him in the ‘presence of many, 
oa **My brothet must have been an exellent administrator, ‘for the 
nectll people of Lu Kiang all thought very highly of him.” Ho Chung 
ets it (49 &,), then secretary of Wang Tun, happened to be at the scene 
te ony and said in all seriousness, “I myself am a native of Lu Kiang, 


and what I have heard is quite to the contrary.”” Wang Tun was 
silent, While all others writhed in their seat, Ho Chung was 
perfectly nonchalant and remained at ease. 

From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (2%) 
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- Book Rewiéwa 


CALVARY IN CHINA 
By Rev. Robert W. Greene, M M., 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
1953. 244 pages, U.S.$3.50 
WITH GOD IN RED CHINA— 
The Story of Two Years in Chinese 
Communist Prisons : 
By F. Olin Stockwell, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1953 256 pages, U.S.$3.00 


ooks by missionaries of long residence in 
ao who have suffered at the hands of 
the Chinese Communists are of special interest 
in the study of Communist methods in indoc- 


trination and the infusion of the sense of 
terror. These books by Maryknoll Missioner 
Greene and Methodist Pasgor Stockwell, both 
Americans, while treading common ground in 


dealing with the same subject, and taking 


roughly the same space in describing in some ~ 


detail the antics of their common tormentor, 
are more notable for their differences. 

First, there is the difference in the church 
affiliation of the authors. Catholic author 
Greene did not have so much of the author 
projected into his book; Protestant author 
Stockwell showed, however unconsciously or 
subconsciously, his humor, his knowledge. of 
automobile mechanics and his contribution to 
exegetics, which, admittedly being to the glory 
of God, are also much to the credit of the 
Rev. Mr. Stockwell. 

Secondly, through this difference in the 
submergence of self and the frank admission 
of self, there followed a difference in the style. 
In the case of the Maryknoll Father, it is 
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probable that he owed his style to the R 


John F. Donovan, who guided, him. ‘fin 
apt expression of inner 
‘felt loath and unqualified to put on pape 
As a result of this and other reasons, Calvary’ 
in China employs to good effect, especially ig) 
the first 100 pages, symbolism in its discussi . 
of types. The approach is more imperson ‘| 
The structure of the book, appears to have. 
been better planned. The lesson seems to ¢ 
more impressively pointed. While Mr. Ste | 
well wrote equally well and with as much 
interest, With God in Red China is purely 
personal in approach. The construction of thé 
book presents less unity than that of Fathep 
Greene. Chapters 5 and 6, though exegetically, 
significant and perhaps sound, do not look Pry 
if they had been cut from the same cloth s 
the other chapters of the book. 3 
Thirdly, Father Greene seems to have 1 
better grasp than Mr. Stockwell of the 
nature of Communism and the Commun 
tactics.. Father Greene, “looking out into he 
blackness that had enveloped Tung-at _ 
Kwangsi, wondered ‘if I should escape hill 
death that now ensnares me in its gr D, 
would I one day see my people come back t 
me one by one, whispering ‘Spiritual Fathey 
I knew that you were innocent; forgive @ 
for joining in the viciously false spectacle thé 
humiliated you?’ Please God one day I ma 
have the opportunity to forgive everyone @ 
them.” 5 
The Rev. Mr. Stockwell is not as clear - cil 
as the Catholic Father. For instance, he woul 
say for the Chiang regime, though # 
dictatorship under a thin veneer of democracy” 
etc. (p. 166), “So I left China with unalloyet 
admiration for the courage and reafity with 
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thoughts that” (he), 
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which the new (Communist) government is 
facing the herculean task of remaking the ways 
of that great nation. (p. 179), or **The Com- 
munist doctrine is simple and. convincing” (p. 
223). Almost in one breath, he could also say 
“This is the danger, because for the first 
time in history a Chinese government. has 


turned its foreign affairs over to another 
power, The voice that speaks from Peking on 
jnternational issues is the voice of Moscow” 
(p. 178). Did Mr, Stockwell have as complete 
a picture of Communism as Father Greene? 
Did his personal whims get in: his way to a 
well-rounded understanding of the nature of 
Communism? The reviewer is not sure, 

If we understand. that to see the points of 
similarity and. difference is not necessarily to 
, say that one is better than the other, then we 
may venture further to suggest that such dif- 
ferences as we haye pointed out may. be the 
result of a Protestant’s point of. view rather 
than Mr. Stockwell’s individual fancy.' The 
observation that individualism is stronger in 
the worshippers at the dissenting chapels than 
the adherents of the Roman Church, though 
somewhat trite, is still significant. 

The only point that we wish to add is that 
both books are more concerned with the prop- 
agation of the Christian faith than with the 
denunciation of the atheism of Communism, 
In the case of Father Greene, through pitting 
one hierarchy against another, one world em- 
pire against another, one infallible theocratic 
Head of State against another, the discussion 
of comparative. methods is often thought- 
provoking. The Rev. Mr, Stockwell’s incursion 
into exegetics furnishes another sample to the 
adage that every cloud has a. silver lining. 
Even prison life may be made creative. 

S. C. Ying 
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MALENKOV: STALIN'S SUCCESSOR 
By Martin Ebon, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 1953. 

285 pages. U.S: $3.75 


e. reviewer fully agrees with the remark 

made by Paul Winterton that there are no 
experts on Russia. They merely vary in degrees 
of ignorance, for, after the sudden death of 
Stalin on March 5, 1953, none. of the so-called 
experts could have. predicted or did predict 
much of what.,actually happened in. Soviet 
Russia in the first few weeks. After Malenkoy 
proclaimed himself successor to the throne of 
the biggest dictator the world ever knew, none 
of the experts predicted that the Soviet 
Government would repudiate the infagnous fab- 
rication of the ‘*doctor-murderers”. What is 
more, it is not until. now that our “experts” 
on Russian affairs are in a position to make 
sure that. it was Beria, who, by repudiating 
the fabricated case against the doctors, had 
succeeded in ousting the Malenkov man Ignatiev, 
then head of the MVD, and thus scored off 
Malenkov in the first round in their struggle 
for supreme power. in Soviet Russias Again, 
very few éf the experts on Russian affairs had 
rightly suggested that the sudden death of the 
president of the Czechoslovak People’s. Republic, 


Klement Gottwald, bore direct relation to the 


struggle for power between Malenkoy and 
Beria. Still fewer of them had dreamed that 
Malenkov could have succeeded in purging 
Beria- within four months after the death of 
Stalin, 

What would Malenkov do after all these? — 
Was. the purge of Beria carried out by Malenkoy 
under the combined pressure of the old 
Bolshevik Molotoy and, Bulganin, political head 
of the Army Clique? Can the so-called Army 
Clique become an influential force, independent 
of the party, in Soviet politics? Questions like 
these are interesting, but none of the experts 
have answered any of them. satisfactorily. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Harry. Schwartz whe 
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wrote an introduction to the book under review, 
this is because first, we do not have enough 
information about Malenkov’s life; secondly, 
we are almost completely in the dark concerning 
the situation in which Malenkov finds himself 
as he works within the Kremlin’s guarded walls. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that, in 
dealing with Russian affairs, fundamental 
knowledge of the Russian people and the Soviet 
Communist Party as a whole is far more 
important than detailed information about 
individual personalities. Given this basic knowl- 
edge, we would be in q position to follow the 
main trend of Russian affairs and get a fairly 
true interpretation of events behind the Iron 
Curtain. : 

The volume under review was written by 
Mr. Martin Ebon one month after the death of 
Stalin. It is a book which gives us some 
information concerning Georgi M. Malenkov's 
life. In his analysis of the relation among 
Malenkov, Molotov and Beria, Mr. Ebon said 
that “Molotov always was Stalin’s second in 
command, a position in the limelight of pres- 
tige and power. Now after Stalin’s death, he 
has been relegated to third place, shunted into 
the shadow of the prestige and power of a 
younger man. Beria, moved up to second place, 


is stronger than Molotov ever was when he 


stood next to Stalin. With the power of the 
secret-police machine at his command, with 
longer experience than Malenkov, Beria has the 
strength to be more subtle than Molotov. 
Malenkov, it seems clear, cannot openly act 
against the Interior Minister. Beria alone would 
be likely to find pressure from Molotov and 
the army group uncomfortable. Together, 
Malenkov and Beria are reasonably sure to 
maintain their positions; divided, they might 
stumble.” Here the author. obviously sees a 
post-Stalin coalition between’ Malenkov and 
Beria against the old Bolshevik Molotov and the 
army group. The purge of Beria by Malenkov, 
which actually took place before the end of 
June, indicates that Mr. Ebon has been wrong. 
In spite of the information which he has 
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gathered about Malenkov during the last five 


years, he has put his money on the wrong 
horse. 4 
While Soviet Communists have always lauded 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, they have 
in reality, bowed before the dictatorship of g 
strong man for more than 30 years. The 
national characteristic of the Russian people 
inclining to accept more readily despotism thag 
democracy, the tendency of communism tb 
tolerate no political form other. than a dictaton. 
ship and the desire of the peasant to hang of 
to life may all have had something to do with 
this historical fact. a 
Immediately after the purge of Beria, Pravda, 
the Soviet Communist Party newspaper, said 
in one of its editorials that “the collective 
character of leadership is the highest principle 
of the leadership of our party. This principle 
is entirely in agreement with the saying by 
Marx that the cult of the personality is harmfal 
and impermissible.” After quoting a lengthy 
passage from Marx, a message which had neve 
been quoted during Stalin's lifetime or tht 
first three months after his death, Pravda said, 
“Every party worker, whatever post he holdé, 
must be under the constant control of the party, 
It is necessary that the organs of the Mini try 
of the Interior be taken under a constant com 
trol also.” “This,” Pravda said, ‘‘is the lesson 
the Russian Communists must learn from 
Beria's case.” “3 $ 
Commenting on this article, many westeri 
observers doubted if any one particular persos. 
of the Communist Party Presidium has comt 
out on top as a result of the removal of Ben ‘ 
The doubt seems uncalled for. In dealing with 
Russian affairs one must not take what the 
Russian Communists say at their face va e 
One must acquire the art of reading betwees 
the lines. Was Malenkov’s intention in purg 
ing Beria only for establishing a system @| 
collective leadership, which never existed in 
Soviet Russia before? He is a rash man w 0 
answers yes. < 
We must know that for sometime before 
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since the death of Stalin, the Soviet Communist 
Party has been under the undisputed control of 
Malenkov. Malenkoy is the party and the party 
is Malenkov. When you are “‘under the constant 
control of the party”, you are under the constant 
control of Malenkov. By mentioning collective 
leadership, Malenkov wished to show only that, 
in. his case against Beria, he is joined by all 
the members of the Party Presidium. Malenkov 
knew well that it would take him at least ten 
years before he could gain the same prestige as 
was enjoyed by his late boss. Malenkov prefers, 
before he is firmly established, to be a de jacto 
dictator behind the mask of collective leader- 
ship. 

In chapter 7 of the book, the author’ made 
several mistakes concerning the personal career 
of General Georgi Constantinovitch Zhukov, 
the so-called Russian Eisenhower. So’far as the 
reviewer knows, at the time of the armed con- 
flict between the Seviet and the Japanese troops 
in Outer Mongolia in 1939, General Zhukov 
was only a battalion commander. Then how 
could his forces virtually destroy the Japanese 
Sixth Army? (p. 94) General Zhukov did not 
become a prominent figure in the Soviet Red 
Army until after his successful defence of Mos- 
cow against the Germen attack in November- 
December, 1941. 

Take another instance. The defence of Sta- 
lingrad was organized by General Vasili Ivano- 
vitch Chuikov who was, until lately, commander 
of the Soviet army in East Germany. The 
author has mistaken General Chuikov for 
General Zhukov. Mistakes of this nature ap- 
pear in quite a few places in the book. 

In spite of such minor slips, the remarks 
made by the author regarding the new Soviet 
peace offensive deserve our serious attention. 
Mr. Ebon says, ‘‘—the Malenkov peace offen- 
sive exposed disastrous immaturities of political 
understanding in the United States, but even 
more so in nations such as France and India. 
It seems as if the free world has learned no- 
thing in the seven years of Soviet aggression; 
seven years that showed the results of grave 
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miscalculations during World War II, wishful 
thinking, hopeful sentimentality, or the imma- 
ture desire for immediate gains at the price of 
long-range world security —those were the world's 
reaction to Malenkov’s tactical moves designed 
to lull the world into reducing its vigilance; 
We must recognize that a policy of Soviet 
hypocrisy is far more dangerous to the free 
world than is a policy of frank antagonism. 
No peace offensive can change the Soviet 
regime's intent to achieve world-wide supremacy. 
Short-range tactics may change, but the long- 


range strategy does not.” 
Tsai Pa 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, VOLUME 
XXXII, NUMBER 21, JULY 15, 1953. 
HEADLINE SERIES, NUMBER 99, 
MAY-JUNE 1953. Both published 

by the Foreign Policy: Association, 
New York City. 
ow that = truce has been signed in Korea 

Ww and the spineless brood of British and 

Indian appeasers are again shouting themselves 

hoarse in their contemptible attempt to welcome 

the Chinese Communist aggressors into the 

United Nations, the Foreign Policy Association 

of New York City is rendering a useful service 

to the general public by the timely publication 
of two pamphlets, both of which deal with the 
question of China and the Chinese Communists. 

One of them presents a debate by Walter Illsley 

and Robert Aura Smith on the hotly argued 

topic, ‘Should Peiping Be Admitted to the UN?” 

Although Mr. Illsley, who takes the affirmative 

side, has studied at the School of Advanced 

International Studies, Washington, D.C., went 

to China with UNRRA in 1946 and stayed on 

with the Shantan Bailie School until December 

1952, the reasons he has given in support of his 

thesis are .as fantastic as many of his ‘*facts™ 

are questionable. “If” he argues, **the econom- 
ic stability of a government, its general ac- 
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ceptance by its-own people and its independence 
are tests of the admission of that government 
to the United Nations to represent the country 
it controls, then the Chinese Communists can 
pass these tests.”’ 

These arguments are fantastic, because they 
do not square with objective facts. Let Mr. 
Illsley refute himself. He concedes that ‘the 
vast ‘San Fan’ group therapy movement (i. e., 
the ‘“‘Three Anti” movement)...... was carried 
out in the first half of 1952 with such ruthless- 
ness that numbers of officials and businessmen 
in Shanghai and elsewhere committed suicide” 
and that ‘‘there were cases of injustice.’’ One 
fails to see how any regime could achieve 
economic stability and win the general accep- 
tance of its own people by resorting to ‘‘such 
ruthlessness’’ and “injustice.” Mr. Illsley speaks 
fulsomely of ‘‘extensive flood control projects, 
particularly on the Huai River where some 2 
million people are said to have been employed 
at one time,” but he has omitted, either inten- 
tionally or out of pure ignorance, to mention 
that the Huai River project was initiated by 
the Chinese Nationalist Government under the 
sponsorship of the veteran Kuomintang leader, 
the late Mr. Chen Kuo-fu, and that the two 
million people the Communists are said to have 
employed on the work are slave and forced 
labor. One wonders whether Mr. Illsley would 
have been so enthusiastic in his praise of the 
Chinese Communists had he known these facts. 
The other items of evidence which he has mar- 
shalled to prove his points are built on still 
more shaky ground. To say that ‘films remain 
scarce and expensive’ and that ‘‘New imported 
automobiles apparently are available only to 
government institutions’ certainly do not prove 
the economic stability of the regime or its 
general acceptance by its own people. Perhaps 
the most damaging evidence to disprove the 
economic stability of the Chinese Red regime 
is Mr. Illsley’s‘ admission’ that ‘*The terms of 
the Sino-Soviet trade agreements were set, not in 
rubles or JMP (Chinese (Communist) currency), 
but in United States dollars,” although, in all 
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justice to him, it should be pointed out that 
this passage is penned by him not to argue for 
or against the Peiping regime's economic stabil. 
ity, but to show its ‘tindependence” in relatiog 
to Soviet Russia. To anyone with the mos 
elementary knowledge of economics, the use of 
neither the Russian ruble nor the Chinese Com. 
munist JMP, but of the American dollar,. a 
the standard measure of values in the trade 
agreements between Moscow and Peiping cag 
mean only two things. It means, negatively, 
the complete lack of confidence in their own 
currencies and their own economic stability 
on the part of both contracting parties and 
positively, their paradoxical confidence in the 
relative stability of the American dollar and 
economy. 
As to the so-called “independence” of the 
Peiping regime, Mr, Illsley can offer no mor 
substantial evidence to prove his point than to 
assert that ‘‘In the universities I visited, English 
has been displaced by Ghinese, not Russian;” 
that throughout the mainland “pictures of Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Teh far outnumber those of 
Stalin and Lenin;’’ and that **The terms of the 
Sino-Soviet trade agreements were set 
United States dollars,” He disposes of his op 
ponents by saying, ‘‘Suggestions that the Com 
miunist regime is dominated by the U.S.S.R. 
are not borne out by anything I saw or heard,” 
The only trouble with Mr. Illsley is that he ha 
chosen not to see and hear so many thing 
that cry out to be seen and heard. He must 
have been both blind and deaf, for he saw nt 
and heard not, when Mao Tse-tung proclaimed 
from the house-tops the Chinese Commu | 
policy of siding with Soviet Russia through 
thick and thin on July 1, 1949; when Mao 
pledged his allegiance to the Malenkov-B i 
Molotov triumvirate last March by declaring 
that the Peiping regime would stand by th 
Soviet Union ‘definitely, forever and with 
maximum resoluteness;"’ and when Mao agi in| 
swore fealty to the Kremlin in an article co 
miemorating the death of Stalin by saying, ‘T i 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. has been a d 
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js our model and will remain ‘so in the future.”’ 
Mr. Illsley must have been both blind and deaf 
on all those occasions, for he seems not to have 
seen or heard any of these clear-cut pronounce- 
ments made by the No. 1 Chinese puppet: It 
is-a sad commentary on human intelligence 
that seemingly intelligent persons like Mr. Llisley 
should be unable to see and hear the clearest 
declaration of Chinese Communist intentions. 
One hates to think that some ulterior motive 
might have blinded Mr. Illsley’s eyes and deaf- 
ened his ears. 

When Mr. Illsley’s claims, on behalf of the 
Chinese Communist regime, to economic stabil- 
ity, general acceptance by its own people, and 
independence are invalidated, the case built 
thereon for the admission of Peiping to the 
United Nations. co|lapses automatically like a 


house of cards. 
‘On the other hand, the reasons advanced by 


Mr. Robert Aura Smith against the admission 
of the Peiping regime to the United Nations are 
not only morally irrefutable, but also practically 
most realistic, Let the spineless brood of British 
and Indian appeasers listen to the arguments 
so ably presented by Mr. Smith. 

First of all, *‘Peiping and all the rest of the 
Communist and satellite world,’’ says Mr. 
Smith, ‘‘undoubtedly would regard Communist 
China’s admission (to the United Nations) as a 
major political victory. Consequently, to agree 
to Peiping’s admission as a part of the so-called 
‘settlement’ in respect to Korea would be tanta- 
mount to offering and giving 4 gigantic reward 
to aggression.’’ Moreover, the free nations must 
ste.to it that no “regime can shoot its way 
intoan organization designed to keep the peace.” 
This is a matter which “involves the whole 
concept of the condemnation of aggression and 
collective action to oppose it, upon which the 
United Nations must ultimately rise or fall.” 

Secondly, Mr. Smith maintains that the Pei- 
ping regime has disqualified itself for member- 
ship in the world organization by ‘‘a series of 
aggressions, not only in Korea.” By engaging 
in such aggressions, the Chinese Communists 
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‘shave shown no sensitivity to the character of 
the (United: Nations) Charter and have demon- 
strated no intention of abiding by it.” Mr. Smith 
insists that unless and until they show.a genuine 
willingness to abide by the UN Charter, ‘*their 
claim of admission (to the United: Nations) by 
‘right’ is meretricious.” 

Thirdly, Mr. Smith holds that, in spite of the 
Communist military victory on the mainland, 
*“‘The Communist political victory over the idea 
of a free China has not been won so long as 
the Nationalists survive om Formosa and so 
long as their spokesmen are heard and respected 
in world councils.” It is the Communists’ 
morbid desire to win such a cheap political 
victory, according to Mr, Smith, that accounts 
for their ‘‘determination to get into, the United 
Nations, and not any desire to live up to the 
Charter which they have alseady.so flagrantly 
violated.” It is therefore obvious that all . real 
lovers of freedom must not permit the Com- 
munist aggressors to win so spectacular a polit- 
ical victory ‘‘over the idea of a free China” as 
embodied in the Nationalist Government in 
Taiwan. 

Fourthly, Mr. Smith vigorously refutes the 
Peiping regime’s claim to represent the Chinese 
people. He says that, for an obvious reason, it 
is impossible to determine whether their claim 
cam be. substantiated. But one thing is certain, - 
and it is this. ‘The Chinese Communists, like 
all the other Communist regimes, have never 
dared to submit their rule to a free election, 
They have no mandate, and they dare not ask 
for one. Their claim to representation is, there- 
fore, false from the outset.”’ 

Lastly, in answer to the little men in high 
positions who advocate a “realistic’’ approach 
to the problems posed by the Chinese. Com- 
munists, Mr. Smith urges ‘‘a little more genuine 
realism.”’ **What is needed,”’ he retorts in per- 
fect good faith, ‘tis a litthe more genuine real- 
ism about the character of the regime and its 
objectives. The ‘realistic’ thing to do, surely, 
would be to demand some evidence over a 
considerable period of time that Red China has 
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abandoned its ideas of aggression and proposes 
to live peacefully in a world that wants peace. 
Until such evidence appears, the realistic thing 
must be todo some watchful waiting. Neither 
the world nor Asia nor the United Nations is 
coming to an untimely end week after next if 
Mao Tse-tung and his fellow puppets don’t get 
their sounding board in the United Nations. 
What's all the hurry?” 

By a happy coincidence Mr. Smith is also the 
author of an article on The Rebirth of Formosa 
in the second of the pamphlets under review. 
After summarizing the economic achievements 


of the Nationalist Government up to date, Mr. - 


Smith concludes: ‘*Formosa still requires 
economic assistance from the United States. 
But this assistance is no longer a matter of 
desperation. Formosa is a ‘going concern.’” 
(p. 55) At the end of the article, he justly 
describes the Nationalist Government ‘‘as the 
symbol of the freedom of China and the resis- 
tance to the Communist conquest;” endorses 
“the political desirability of continued close 
relations with the free Chinese” on the part 
of the United States; speaks of the efforts ‘‘to 
keep Formosa in friendly hands” as ‘fa sound 
military objective; and ends on a note of high 
idealism by saying, ‘‘it is also a sound humani- 
tarian objective to keep free men free. It is 
good morals to remain loyal to one’s friends, 
Tt is good policy to assist in the development 
of a young democracy such as is taking shape 
on Formosa. The gains are being made. They 
can represent an advance, not only for the 


Chinese, but for the whole of the Asian and ' 


the free world.’’ (pp. 62-63) 
Such high-minded journalists like Mr. Robert 


Aura Smith not only redound to the credit of 
The New York Times, which he has served 
since 1930, but also cast a reflected glory on 
the journalistic profession as a whole. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot-be said of Mr. Tillman 
Durdin, his colleague on The New York Times 
and author of the other article in the Headline 
Series under review, entitled China and the 
World. Mr. Durdin has other merits as a veteran 








correspondent, but he is certainly no champiog 
of Chinese freedom, as may be inferred’ from 
his tacit approval of ‘‘some arrangement for 
living side by side’’ with the Chinese Reds and 
of ‘fa settlement...predicated on acceptance .of 
the idea that as far as mainland China is concerg. 
ed, communism has come to stay indefinitely,” 
(p- 48) He even speaks approvingly of ‘ag 
arrangement of this kind’’ under which “the 
United States and the UN would have to ceage 
regarding the Nationalist regime as the gover 
ment of China.” (p. 49) It is true that he dog 
not contemplate ‘surrendering the island (of 
Taiwan) to Communist control,” but his adyo 
cacy of a *‘plebiscite”’ through which “the inhabj 
tants should be permitted to determine their 
tuture status’’ (p. 49) is at best a form @ 
chicanery intended to sow discord among th 
Chinese people by arbitrarily splitting 
inhabitants of Taiwan from their brethren @ 
and from the mainland. _ Although, as # 
alternative to some such “‘arrangement’’ as he 
has outlined, he also speaks of ‘increased mili. 
tary pressure by the United States in the form 
of air bombardment of the China mainland 
(p- 49) it comes rather as a sort of afterthoug 
and is conditioned by the :f-clause and weakened 






























by the words in italics (which are the reviewer 
in the main clause. For he simply says, “re h 
to increased military pressure will no dou ( 
receive serious consideration...if the Mosco ul 
Peking maneuvers for adjustment of wof m 
tensions, begun in April 1953, should prove (p 
be ephemeral.” (p. 49) 

To be fair to Mr. Durdin, it must be a he 





tioned that he has at times spoken disparaging 
of the Chinese Communists both parenthetical 
and in the natural flow of his argumetl 
although he is on the whole a member of ft 
“realist school” and ready to acknowledge 
puppet Peiping regime as ‘‘China.” Thush 
must be given credit for recognizing the pup 
regime as ‘‘a {fullfledged Communist totalitas 
nism” which has ‘‘established sweeping conti 
of every aspect of Chinese life.” (p. 3): 
reports that a ‘‘strict supervision over eve 
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movement of the Chinese poeple”’ is maintained; 


that “‘Every household must account for the. 


and that 
«The Communists attempt to make every person 
an informer.” (p. 5) He describes how ‘‘mass 
participation” in the campaigns ‘is insured by 
demagogic techniques that play on hates, fear, 


presence or absence of its members;’ 


suspicion and ignorance” and how “execution 
has sometimes been carried out by mob kill- 
ings.” (p. 4) The reign of terror which has 
seized the Chinese mainland is superbly sketched 
and strongly condemned by Mr. Durdin in a 
short paragraph: 


“In the Communist — process 


of transforming China, millions of persons have 


been cither executed or sentenced to such 
penalties as forced labor or a pariah status 
without citizenship rights. Fear has been 


made a weapon of state policy. A huge securi- 
ty police network is reinforced by possibly the 
most complete system of mass regimentation 
history has ever known.” (pp. 4-5) 

On the subject of mass propaganda, Mr. 
Durdin tells his readers that ‘‘Censorship is so 
complete that newspapers from one part of the 
country cannot be circulated 
Only regime is 
available; radio listening is subject to careful 
surveillance. 


in other areas. 
literature approved by the 


Art, music, drama and literature 
have become simply propaganda media...... The 
Chiffese today has no opportunity to hear any- 
thing but Communist orthodoxy and the Com- 
munist version of events, at home and abroad.” 
(pp. 5-6) 

Concerning land redistribution, Mr. Durdin 
lamented that although “land reform could have 
been carried out without killings and brutality,” 
“the Communists preferred the shock etfect of 
violence."’ Consequently, ‘‘landlords were ‘tried’ 
before mass meetings and often summarily 
executed, Victims were sometimes stoned and 
beaten to death by peasant gatherings.” (pp. 
8-9) It is the considered opinion of Mr. Durdin 
that “redistribution under the 
resulted in a still greater segmentation (of land) 
and thus was economically a retrogressive step.” 
(p. 8) One wishes that this 


Communists 


point could . be 
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called to the attention of those gentlemen in 
Washington, D. C. and elsewhere who used to 
dream of the Chinese Communists as charm- 
ing “‘agrarian reformers!” 

On the economic side, Mr. Durdin concedes 
that ‘Methods of filling the national ‘coffers 
have been severe and effective,’’ and that **Com- 
have squeezed 
practically all the privately controlled wealth 
of China into the treasury and impoverished 
millions of formerly well-to-do . persons.” He 
estimates that the Peiping reigme has ‘‘netted 
the equivalent of $500 million American dollars- 
in punitive levies out of the 1952 crackdown 
on merchants and industrialists.” (p. 13) No 
wonder that “owners and managers committed 
suicide, and people's courts worked overtime,” 
(p- 9) 3 

By employing ‘these ruthless means, the Com: 
munists have ‘‘grasped virtually all the private 
wealth of the country.” (p. 16) At the same 
time, “The liquidation of landlords and large 
landholdings, together with the destruction of. 
the traditional middleman system; had a detri- 
mental effect on agricultural output during the 
period when the agrarian reform campaign was 
at its height.” Mr. Durdin was also ‘objective 
enough to remark that “Land reform was a 
factor, along with droughts and floods, in the 
famine in the Yangtse Valley and other areas 


munist financing operations 


“in 1950 during which tens of thousands died 


of starvation.” (p. 15) 

In spite of Mr. Durdin’s enthusiasm for the 
*sdynamic new forces in China the Comma- 
nists have released,” he is constrained to say 
that “factual experience of the violence, ruthless- 
ness and treachery of Communist methods has 
now sickened and repelled large numbers of 
Chinese who, demoralized by conditions in ‘pre- 
Communist China, had welcomed 
In consequence, ‘‘Sullen, repressed 
antagonism to the new regime is now wide- 
spread, particularly among the older generation 
and the classes that have no future under com- 
munism.” (p. 19) He repeats practically the 
same idea when he tells us that ‘Disillusion- 


the new 
rulers.” 
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ment and dissatisfaction are widespread and 
growing.” (p. 20) 

On the basis of these facts and comments, 
it is difficult to see how Mr. Durdin could be 
so lavish in his praise of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. as to conclude that they ‘thave achieved 
a profound social and economic revolution.” 
(p. 17) He has nothing but praise for the 
*tremarkable results in physical construction and 
in lines of production” attained by ‘the new 
regime” (p. 12). But he seems to be complete- 
ly ignorant of the fact that the ‘more than 
5 million laborers mobilized in taming the 
destructive tributaries of the Yangtse River with 
dams, dikes and hydroelectric installations’ as 
well as those employed in ‘‘the railway construc- 
tion program’ and the ‘water conservation 
and communications projects” (p. 12) are either 
slave or forced labor. He has nothing but 
praise for the spread of ‘literacy and the 
essentials of general knowledge,” (p. 16) but 
he forgets to ask, ‘‘What for?” The trouble 
with ‘frealists’’ like Mr. Durdin is that they 
have no adequate sense of higher values. Or, to 
put it ina different way, the only values they 
have are those of the philistine. 

On the question of Chinese Communist 
objectives in Asia, Mr. Durdin recognizes that 
“In Southeast Asia as a whole Communist 
revolutionary movements are ideologically and 
organizationally tied to Peking,’’ but he immedia- 
tely hastens to add that in all areas those 
movements “have.a dynamic of their own and 
are not simply creations of Peking and Moscow 
foreign policies.” (p. 25) 

In line with the wishful thinking of all 
Titoist dreamers, Mr. Durdin alleges that “the 
Peking link to Moscow is not a satellite rela- 
tionship,” and goes on to elaborate his thesis 


by asserting that the Russians ‘thave been 
careful to treat Communist China with finesse 

and discretion” and that the relationship be. 
tween Moscow and Peiping ‘thas been that of 
willing collaboration rather than enforced subser- 
vience and conformity such as characterizes deal- 
ings between Moscow and the Communist states 
of Eastern Europe.” (p. 48) The best refutation 
of these views is contained in the following 
passage from Mr, Durdin’s own article under 
review: 

‘The seniority and leadership of the U.S.S.R, 
in the Communist world,’’ says Mr. Durdin in 
all seriousaess, “shave been abundantly acknowl. 
edged by Peking, and it is clear that Moscow 
has called the turn, with Red China following, 
in the mutations of Communist policy. The 
original truce talks in Korea were initiated by 
Moscow; the move in April 1953 to exchange 
prisoners and renew peace efforts in Korea wag 
instigated by Russia; fundamental attitudes and 
shifts of party line for -the Communist bloc 
all stem from Moscow. Outwardly, at least, 
Stalin’s death has not altered this situation.” 
(p- 46) 

If this is not a description of Peiping’s satel 
lite relationship with Moscow, Mr. Durdin’s 
language must require the services of a philol 
ogist to elucidate. ; 

We have seen Mr. Durdin the ‘redfist” 
grappling with Mr. Durdin the lover of freedom 
and believer in democracy. His case is not 
unique, but is typical of a whole species of 
wavering souls who are not bold enough 
look the Red menace in the face and to oppose 
it with dogged determination until it is too 
late. "4 


‘Durham S. F. Chen ~ 
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Speech Delivered by Premier 
Chen Cheng at the City Hall, 
Taipei, August 3, 1953. 
st I wish to discuss some recent de- 


velopments in Korea. 

The first question I wish to discuss is: Who 
won the Korean war following the signing of 
the armistice? I think that this question should 
be viewed from two angles. The direct view is 
to link the Korean war with the United 
Nations’ objective in Korea. The indirect view 
is to evaluate the Korean war from the stand- 
point of the world-wide  anti-communist 
struggle. 

Let us first discuss the direct view. The 
objective of the United Nations in taking 
collective security measures in Korea and in 
sending troops there was not only to check 
Communist aggression but also to effect the 
unification of Korea. It is true that Communist 
aggression has been checked, but a ceasefire at 
the 38th Parallel does not in any sense mean 
the solution of the Korean problem, because 
the United Nations’ objective has yet to be 
attained. The armistice may be, therefore, 
regarded only as a step to the solution of the 
Korean problem. It may be a proper step, but 
whether such a step has any significance cannot 
be determined by the step itself but is determind 
by the results it produces. In other words, if 
the armistice fails to lead to the unification of 
Korea, it would be meaningless and the sacri- 
fices made by the democratic nations in Korea 
would have been made in vain. 


From the indirect point of view in analyzing 


the Korean truce, although we cannot regard 
the democracies as victorious in Korea, we can 
at least say that International Communism has 
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suffered a setback in Korea. Since the end of 
World War II, Russia has swallowed nine 
independent countries, thereby gaining control 
of 10,000,000 square miles of territory and 600,- 
000,000 people. In the three-year-old Korean 
war, however, the Communists have sustained 
over two million casualties and lost more than 
1,500 warplans, 70,000 tanks, armored cars 
and other vehicles, and great quantities of 
supplies. At the same time, the Communists 
are facing an imminent financial collapse. 
What have they gained? Nothing. On the othér 
hand, the democratic nations have now become 
aware of the danger of lethargy and have taken 
measures for greater solidarity. We have now 
witnessed the creation of the European Defense 
Community, the formation of an alliance ‘be- 
tween Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, the 
signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, and the 
conclusion of the mutual defense pacts between 
the United States and Japan, between the 
United States and the Philippines and between 
the United States and “Australia and New 
Zealand. The Korean war has thus caused the 
free nations to grow more united and stronger. 
Therefore, if the Korean war is viewed from 
the standpoint of the world-wide anti-Com- 
munist struggle, it has dealt a severe blow to 
International Communism. 

The second question I wish to discuss consists 
of problems arising from the signing of the 
Korean armistice. There are four of them. 

(1) The problem of the prinsoners of war. 
The United Nations and the United States have 
repeatedly declared that the principle of volun- 
tary repatriation of the prisoners of war must 
be respected.’ This principle is based upon the 
principle of freedom and humanitarianism, as 
the anti-Communist struggle is a struggle 





between humanitarianism and brute force and 
between freedom and terror. The upholding of 
the principle of voluntary repatriation signifies 
the triumph of freedom and humanitarianism. 
If the principle cannot be upheld, it means the 
victory of brute force and terrorism. 

We cannot view the problem of the prisoners 
of war merely from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law. We must also take into considera- 
tion the security of the world and our policies 
and strategies towards safeguarding it. The 
Korean war is not merely a war between nations, 
but a war between democracy and the aggres- 
sive forces of International Communism. 
Although the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion is not new, it is a correct one for the 
protection of democracy. The argument is 
simple. We all know that the people behind 
the Iron Curtain are opposed to Communist 
tyranny and will not hesitate to run for freedom 
whenever they can. If the democracies insist 
upon the practice of voluntary repatriation so 
that all those prisoners who refuse to be enslaved 
again can regain freedom, the Communists 
would not place complete trust in their troops 
and would have to think twice before starting 
further aggression. The threat of another world 
war might thus be removed. If the anti-Com- 
munist prisoners are returned to Communist 
tyranny, they would be subjected to the most 
cruel punishment. . No Communist soldiers 
would in future dare to attempt to seek freedom. 
Under such circumstances, the Russian bloc 
would have nothing to fear in its continued 
aggressive activities and another world war 
would become inevitable. 

The principle of voluntary repatriation is not 
merely a theory but an issue for enforcement. 
The free nations must, therefore, give every 
prisoner free choice without subjecting him to 
amy coercion or deceit. There are 14,000 
Chinese prisoners of war who refuse to return 
to Communist tyranny. Should there be any 
change among them as a result of Communist 
‘explanation, that kind of explanation would 
be entirely political deceit, which would be in 


defiance of and damaging to the principle of — 
freedom and humanitarianism. We must be 
always on the alert that the Communist may 
have infiltrated into the prisoners of war camps 
in an attempt to undermine the principle of 
voluntary repatriation and the position of the 


prisoners. 

(2) The problem of the withdrawal of troops, 
Painful experiences tell us that deceit is a Com. 
munist virtue. The so-called withdrawal means 
the crossing of the Yalu River only for the 
Communists, while for the free nations it means 
hundreds and thousands of miles away from 
Korea across the ocean. We hold that before 
Korea is truly united, the United Nations must 
not withdraw its troops from Korea. Otherwise, 
the political conference would be sterile and the 
enemy might renew his aggressive activities, 
Even after a peaceful solution to the Korean 
problem has been found, the United Nations 
forccs must remain until Korea is strong 
enough to defend herself In the Communist 
dictionary, there is no such word as ‘‘peace,” 
They know only ‘‘force.” In order to secure, 
protect and maintain peace, we must have 
strength. Without strength, peace is impossible, 

(3) The problem of unification of Korea, 
Three years of bitter war failed to unify Korea 
We would rejoice if the political conference 
could result in the unification of that war-tora 
country. But we must not overlook the fact 
that what Korea needs is real unification. The 
government of the Republic of Korea is the 
only legitimate government in Korea, established 
after an election supervised by the United 
Nations. That government must be strengthened 
for the purpose of the unification of the whole 
country. The National Assembly of the Repub- 
lic of Korea still reserves 90 seats for repre 
sentatives from the northern part of Korea. If 
Soviet Russia would give up her plot for the 
division of Korea, she should assist the United 
Nations in holding free elections in ,the northera 
areas. In the meantime, we believe that the 
unification in Korea must be realized both 
administratively and militarily. The armed 
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forces of Korea must be nationalized, while the 
Korean Communists must not be allowed to 
possess any form of military force. If the 
Korean Communists are allowed to possess a 
military force, the North Koreans would not 
be able to join in a free election. ‘ 

Here I wish to remind the democratic nations 
that the Communist tactics is of two kinds: 
namely, conquest by force and by peace of- 
fensive. We know from our own experience 
that the so-called coalition government is one 
of the essential features of the Communist 
conquest by “peaceful” means. The democracies 
must, therefore, be on the alert so as not to 
let the Republic of Korea fall into the Commu- 
nist trap of ‘‘coalition government” and to suffer 
both political defeat and military disorganization, 
The enemy would thus gain what he has 
failed to gain in the past three years of war. 

(4) Political conference. The task of the 
political conference is to discuss the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Korea and to seek 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem, 
It is not a conference for the discussion of 
general international affairs, nor is it an In- 
ternational Political Exchange Market. It is 
our conviction that. only through strictly fram- 
ed terms of reference limiting the scope of the 
conference can the political conference make 
its contributions towards the solution of the 
Korean problem. Otherwise, the political con- 
ference would he bogged down and no problem 
would be solved. 

There must also be a time limit to the political 
conference, otherwise it will be sabotaged by the’ 
Communist tactics of delay. Experience tells us 
that in negotiations with the.Communists, if no 
result can be obtained within a.given. period 
of time, it will be useless to prolong the 
negotiations. Some people say that a stalemated 
peace would be better than a stalemated war. 
The truth is just the opposite, for in a 
stalemated war, the free nations still hold to a 
certain extent the initiative. In a stalemated 
peace, the democracies will lose the initiative 
and it will be entirely up to the enemy to 
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‘will be our, own job. 


dictate whether there should be war or peace, 
It is, therefore, our opinion that if, in a given 
period of time, the political conference cannot 
lead. to. a. peaceful solution of,,the Korean 
problem, the United States should. walk out of 
the conference and. take other. appropriate 
measures for the solution of the ptoblem. 

Let us now see how the Korean armistice 
will affect our own position. We do not deny 
that war-or peace in Korea will directly or in- 
directly produce an effect. upon us.. Whether 


such an effect will be advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to us, instead of hinging on whe- 
ther there is peace or war in Korea itself, 
depends on whether or not the free world has 
a comprehensive program for handling world 


affairs. If there is not such a policy, a con- 
tinued Korean war may not be advantageous 
tous. On the contrary, if there is such a. 
policy, a truce in Korea may prove to be to 
our advantage. ' 

Some people doubt whether there is a psy- 
chology of fear following the signing of the 
armistice in Korea among some of the_ people 
in Free China. I think such a_ psychology, if 
there is one, is unsound. . The forthcoming 
counter-offensive against the Chinese mainland 
We will have to rely 
upon our own effort. We have never pinned our 
hopes for the solution of our own problems on 
the Korean war, nor have we ever hoped that 
those problems could be solved with the out- 
break of another world war. The majority of 
the democratic nations and their peoples now 
realize that appeasement only .encourages ag- 
gression and causes more bloodshed. The ghost 
of appeasement may still exist, but it is cer- 
tainly no longer in its prime. 

We must all know that the Republic of Ching 
does not rely upon the United Nations for ex- 
istence. We rely upon our own will and 
strength. We do not. know whether there .is 
anybody who wants to betray us, but. we do 
know that no one can sell out the Republic.of 
China. The objective of the United Nations is 
to promote justice and to maintain the security 
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and peace of the world. Russia and her satel- 
lites are today the very countfies that are violat- 
ing justice and disturbing world peace and 
Security, while the’ Republic of China is a 
staunch anti-Communist country and, after suffer- 
ing a-great defeat, has now stood up again. 
We serve, therefore, as one of the pillars of 
the United Nations in its struggle against 
aggression and enslavement. Should the United 
Nations lose such a pillar and let the Chinese 
Communists, who have been branded by that 
world organization as an aggressor, appear in 
the’ United Nations’ councils of peace, the Unit- 
ed Nations would be losing its own soul. what 
would remain of it would be only a mummified 
body. The position of the Republic of China 
in the United Nations is, therefore, directly 
linked with the fate of the United Nations 
itself. Ir may be recalled that prior to World 
War II, the Mukden Incident of 1931 put the 
League of Nations to its most severe test. Be- 
cause the League failed to stand that test, 
Mussolini invaded’ Abyssinia and Hitler tore up 
the Treaty of Versailles, therby leading to the 
outbreak of World War II. 

The war in Korea has now been temporarily 
brought to a'stop. Only facts can prove whether 
Korea would gain real unification and whether 
the free world would enjoy peace. To the 
democratic nations, I wish now to stress the 
following three points: 

First, now that Russia and her satellités have 
eficountered great internal difficulties, the free 
nations will be able to effect a true unification 
of Korea and thus bring the Korean war to a 
successful close, if they possess courage and 
determination in. upholding justice and working 
out a comprehensive program in dealing with 
the problems of the world. 

Secondly, the Korean problem is but one link 
in the chain of Asian and world problems. 
Measures adopted for the solution of the Korean 
problem, whether by force or by peaceful means, 
must be coordinated with measures adopted for 
the solution of problems existing in other parts 
of the world. The democratic nations have 


not been able to see clearly this point in the 
course of the Korean war.in the past three 
years and as a result have not been able tg 
solve the problem. The forthcoming talks 
would also be a: failure if this point is onaia 
ignored. : 
Thirdly, there are two hot wars in Asia, 
namely, in Korea and in Indo-China. The cause 
of the two hot wars was the same. The wars 
in Korea and Indo-China broke out because the 
Chinese Communists—the fifth columnists. of 
Soviet Russia in China—had occupied the Chi 
nese mainland. If the Chinese mainland stil] 
remains in our hands, the Korean war would 
not have broken out and the crisis in Southeast 
Asia would not have developed to as serious a 
stage as it has today. It is obvious that. if the 
Chinese mainland is not recovered: from the 
Communists, even after the Korean war is 
cdhcluded and a solution is found for the 
Korean problem, there still would be neither 
security nor peace in Asia. 
‘ In conclusion, I wish to point out that while 
changes in the international situation will affect 
our position, our own efforts will also affect 
the international situation. While we must pay 
due attention to international developments 
we must redouble our own efforts. It is my 
earnest hope that at a time when the Com 
munist empire of Russia is crumbling and with 
the knowledge that the Chinese Communists 
will eventually collapse, all_ of us, under the 
leadership of our President, will further com 
solidate our own position, observe the spirit of 
self-reliance, and -work hard in unison. & 
Statement by Dr. James Tsune-chi Yu, 
Government Delegate of the Republic 
of China to the International ~~ 
Labor Conference, 


June 10, 1953. 


ith your permission, Mr. President, 1 
take this opportunity to comment om 
the Second Report of the Credentials Committeg 


as well as to answer some of the remarks made 
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by the delegates of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
on 4 June of this year. 

A year ago, in the same month of June, at 
the 35th Session of the International Labour 
Conference and inthe same: peaceful city of 
Geneva, the delegates of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia attempted in the same manner as the 
delegates of the Communist bloc during the 
past three years in various other international 
organisations to unseat the legitimate delegation 
of the Republic China. Their attempt, as those 
of that bloc, was, condemned and doomed. to 
failure. Again, at the 36th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, those two 
delegates are using the same words, phraseology 
and language, with the usual and characteristic 
offensiveness and vulgarity, to play the same 
music of harmony and 
patriotism, the music .of Chopin, but the 
music of international discord and of foreign 
puppets. 

On the surface of things it appears unneces- 
sary for me to comment on this and all that I 
should do would probably be to refer you all 
to the official records of the 34th and 35th 
Sessions of the Conference, in which my 
speeches in reply can be found. But in view of 
the possible danger of creating erroneous, im- 
pressions and confusion of thought at a time 
when the world is apt to be led into t mpta- 
tion and illusion, I deem it unwise to remain 
silent and consider it my duty to bring out 
certain intrinsic fundamentals and basic: truths 
in rebuttal of the remarks made by the delegates 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia from this rostrum. 

In the first instance, let us all realise that 
the Communist bloc, as evidenced by the atti- 
tude of those two delegates, still continues and 
will always continue its set pattern of aggres- 
sion in words and in deeds, within and without 
this very hall of the Palais des Nations, in spite 
of the recent change of Communist leadership 
and in face of their oft-repeated cries for peace, 
peace and peace. It shows: clearly that the 
Communist program of world conquest by force 
and through aggression is, and will always be; 
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* countrymen. 


marching on. Even if that program were to 
be modified, the modifications would be for 
expediency and for the time being calculated to 
its‘own advantage and for its steady imple- 
mentation. A Chinese proverb says **The med- 
icine is the same although the water in which 
it is boiled may have been changed.” .Let all 
freedom-loving peoples and nations alike, as well 
as the free and democratic institutions based on 
religious faith—to bor1ow the terminology coin- 
ed by President Eisenhower— ponder over this 
self-evident truth, if they are not'to be deceived. 
Moreover, the International Labour Organisation, 
like all other international enterprises for mutual 
co-operation, has embodied in its Constitution 
the noble purpose of upholding social justice 
much in the same way as the United Nations 
has been created for the purpose of checking 
aggression. But what is the regime that the 
delegates of Poland and Czechoslovakia want 
to invite to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion? As I pointed out last year from. this 
rostrum, **The puppet regime of Peiping is the 
one which has been condemned by the United 
Nations as an aggressor, and where mass murder, 
wholesale persecution and international banditry 
are the order of the day. It is that regime 
that has liquidated in a period of a little over 
two years more than 15 million of my fellow 
It is that regime that has just 
forced the British merchants to liquidate their 
assets, amounting to more than $850 million, 
on the mainland of China. It is that regime 
that has bled the employers white, made the 
workers slaves, and. slaughtered trade union 


 Jeaders.” 


The delegates of Poland and Czeghoslovakia 
have asked us to admit the representation . of 
such a regime to substitute for that. of. the 
Republic of China. Would we be truthful to 
the high purposes of the Constitution of the 
I.L.O, and the Charter of the United Nations 
if we were to invite to membership a regime 
that has done, and is continuing to do, so much 
social injustice and committed so much aggres- 
sion?- In the interest of the international or- 
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ganisations, may I say that the best, quickest 
and surest way of killing such international 
organisations is to ignore their high purpose 
and to destroy their soul? To admit the Chinese 
Communist aggressor to the I.L.O. or to any 
other international organisation, such as the 
United Nations, is to do exactly that. Are we 
so blind as to do that? If the allegations and 
the proposal of the delegates of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are not an insult to our intel- 
ligence and judgment, I am at a loss to ima- 
gine what they are. 

Finally, let us recognise the indisputable fact 
that any attempt to, unseat the representation 
of my delegation in any international organisa- 
tion is tantamount to uprooting the rightful 
protection of any member therein. Today my 
country might be the victim of aggression and 
social injustice; tomorrow your country might 
be the next in line if courage and a sense of 
justice are not exhibited at this crucial moment. 
I say this not only to the so-called small pow- 
ers, for this truth does not exonerate even 
the so-called big powers. The world may be 
divided into two camps, namely, those creating 
injustice and aggression and those that are 
fighting against injustice and aggression. In 
these days of challenge may we all do some 
serious thinking and face the question of Chinese 
representation as a major issue and face all the 
international issues with courage and good 
judgment, without taking a single wrong step. 
Let us not weaken; let us not relax our 
efforts in the face of temptation and compro- 
mise, much in the same way as Mount Everest 
was conquered the other day. 

May I conclude by saying this: may we all 
keep our eyes on the high mountain peak of 
jystice—social as well as political—and keep in 
mind the lofty ideals, and may we move our 
steps steadily and surely in the right direction 
and towards the right goal, for there is no 
short cut to glory and there is no half-way 
between right and wrong, between good and 
evil. Some day some of you might think it 
adyisable to invite Communist China to become 


a Member of the I.L.O., the United Nations of _ 
another international organisation, but let ‘me; 
give you a word of warning that if you do you 
will compromise good with evil and destroy the 
raison d'etre of international co-operation. The 
consequence would be to permit communism t@ 
run amok on the surface of the earth and to 
turn back the clock of civilisation of my coun. 
try by 40 centuries. Let us not do that. 


Statement by Dr. James Tsune-chi Yu, 
Government Delegate of the Republic 
of China to the International 
Labor Conference, 

June 20, 1953. 


n behalf of the delegation of the Republic 
qd) of China, I wish to congratulate /the 
Director-General most heartily upon his Report, 
because his Report is thought-provoking. At 
the same time I wish to congratulate myself 
on the opportunity of making some observations, 
for my part, on the thoughts which have thy 
been provoked by it. Probably the true worth 
of the Report does not lie so much in its com 
tents, however lucidly and ably presented, a 
in the inferences and the interpretations that 
thinking people may draw therefrom. We may 
even go so far as to say that the facts and the 
figures contained in the Report, persuasive as 
they are, do not tell the whole story of pro 
ductivity and welfare, the economic and social 
survey, and the activities of the I.L.O. Certais 


omissions invite and deserve our serious atten 


{ 


tion. 
It is in this spirit of constructive criticism 


and scrutinisation that I come to state before 
you certain fundamentals. I trust that you will 
not measure them by the small and inadequate 
words with which I attempt to portray them 

At the outset, let me point out to you that 
emphasis has been laid in the Report on pro 
ductivity. We cannot help but endorse such 
emphasis, but the productivity of things ma 
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terial does not mean anything if it is not ac- 


companied by productivity of things moral and 
spiritual. From time immemorial, men have 
struggled to ascertain the relative importance 
of the body and the mind, of things material 
and things spiritual; and history has taught us 
that it is the latter that can really afford men 
the true weapons of progress. For instance a 
fast aeroplane shortens distances. If it is used 
for wrong purposes it becomes an accomplice 
of the wrong-doer. But if it is instrumental in 
bringing, for imstance, in a couple of hours’ 
time those who are dear to you from a distant 
land, you find happiness because of the aero- 
plane. 

Furthermore, faith in the realm of religion 
and freedom in the field of politics have been 
more responsible than probably anything else 
for the construction of worthy human enter- 
prises and edifices and yet the maintenance of 
faith and love of freedom are things spiritual. 

The world is going through a period of 
probably 
that we over-emphasize the productivity of the 
body and undermine that of the mind. I submit 
that, in advocating the productivity of ° food, 


turmoil and the major cause of it is 


housing and clothing, for instance, we should 
not lost sight of the productivity of : justice, 
social or political, or even of productivity in 
any other field and human. understanding and 
tolerance in all circumstances. We are now 
apt to be led and even swept away by the 
sophism that history can always be interpreted 
in terms of eeonomics and materialism, and 
that is why Communism has run amok in so 
many lands. My country, through its experience 
of 4,000 years, has learned that there are certain 
tules of human conduct based on human under- 
standing and mutual respect and appreciation, 
and we have firmly established the so-called ‘five 
relationships” in human society, namely: the rela- 
tionships between the governor dnd the governed, 
between the father and the son, between the 
husband and the wife, between brothers and 
between friends. And Confucius had given 
my people 550 years before Christ the doctrine 
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’ them to another. 


of reciprocity—do not do unto others what you 
These 
rules of human conduct and behaviour are ac- 


would not have others do unto you. 


countable for the long and continuous history 
of my country. 

Unfortunately they are being destroyed now. 
Ever since the occupation of the mainland " of 
China by the Chinese Communists, a totally 
alien and un-Chinese sophistry has reigned there. 
They aim to eliminate a portion of the popula- 
tion in order 
sufficiency. They aim to eliminate all who ‘do 
not agree with ‘their false reasoning and think- 


to obtain apparent economic 


ing in order to obtain temporary political stabil- 
ity. They have persecuted the well-to-do, enslaved 
the workers and slain trade union leaders, and 
they have confiscated without justice or justifica- 
tion land and property. And yet we find noth- 
ing in the Director-General’s Report about such 
social injustice and man’s inhumanity to man. 
Instead there are partial and isolated remarks— 
for instance on page 35 of the Report—about 
the so-called land reform in Communist China. 
There is nothing more false than partial 
truth, and there is nothing more dangerous than 
opening one’s eyes to one thing and closing 
I cannot understand why, in 
commenting on the land reform, the Report 
has failed to present the spectacular and con-. 
structive measures taken by Free China. If 
the failure of the Report in this respect is due 
to the fact that there is no branch office of 
the I. L.O. in Taiwan, it is high time for the 
Director-General to establish one there. - If it 
is due to the fact that there is a Chinese Com- 
munist in the [International Labour Office as 
a high-ranking official responsible for such 
partial statements, it is high time for the 
Director-General to take the necessary measures 
to’ safeguard the true interests of the I. L.O. 
In order to fill in what is omitted from the 
the Report about the land reform measures 
taken by my Government, let me say but one 
word. It was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic, who advocated the equalisa- 
tion of land ownership and the accomplishment 
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of the aim of ‘land for the tiller”. In 1926 
the Central Commitee of. the National Party 
adopted a set of political principles, the seventh 
of which related to the 25 per cent land 
reform measure. This means that a farmer 
who has rented land from a landlord may 
reward the landlord with 37.5 per cent of the 
agricultural produce after the crop has been 
harvested. Land reform laws were passed and 
now the farmers who used to be the slaves of 
the landowners have increased their income by 
30° per cent within a period of a few years. 
Productivity in Free China, for instance in rice, 
has increased rapidly; in fact, we have in- 
creased rice production by 60 per cent in five 
years. 

From this rostrum we have heard something 
about the rice-rubber deal between Ceylon and 
the Communist puppet regime of Peiping. It 
was pointed out that that regime had agreed 
to pay for the rubber from Ceylon at a price 
higher than the world level, and to deliver rice 
to Ceylon at a price lower than the world 
level. While this transaction may be profitable 
for Ceylon, it is obvious that it is detrimental 
to the Chinese people. It is common knowledge 
that there has always been a shortage of rice 
in continental China and rice had always to be 
imported from. other countries before the main- 
land was occupied by the Communists. - This 
year there is, according to the press of the Com- 
munist puppet regime, a serious famine in the 
rice-producing areas of the mainland. The fact 
that the Communists have seen fit to export 
rice at a low price in exchange for rubber at 
a high price indicates that they are willing to 
let the people starve in order to obtain the 
strategic war material required for carrying on 
the war of aggression in Korea. Think of it: 
your fellow-countrymen and mine, Mr. President, 
and those of other Members of the United ‘Na- 
tions who participate in the Korean conflict, 
are dying because of such transactions. Where 
is social justice, I ask you, if speakers dare to 
speak in favour of the cause of social injustice? 

If we are to profit from reading the Director- 
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General's Report, we can only do so by reading) 
it with imagination, with inferences and with 


interpretation. Productivity in morality 

justice takes precedence over productivity 
materials and goods. My country’ has a recogd| 
of pride because of its productivity in both 
We believe in the indestructibility of justice, 

term the President of the Conference employed 
in his opening speech; we believe that/ we ap 
a strong fortress against injustice and aggre. 
sion. We can assure you that our productivity 
in spiritual and moral goods is not behind tha 
of any other country, and occupies a strategic 
and glorious place. We are determined to cary 
on with faith that good-will will overcome ey 
and right will overcome wrong. My _peopk 
are proud, but we are‘ not so proud as 

endorse the stand. of ‘‘my country right @ 
wrong.” Nor do we subscribe to the idea 

a famous statesman from a great country th 

his country has ‘‘no eternal friend, no eters 

enemy but always eternal interest."" We would 
like to believe and hope that all the freedom 
loving countries will agree with us that rig 

is right, even if no one seems to be right, andj 
wrong is wrong, even if .everybody seems 
be wrong, and that we should be the enemi 
of no nation or man but of injustice and man’ 


inhumanity to man. 

In these days of international tension a 
crisis let us hold fast to the most precious @ 
all products—the moral principles tested by tim 
which have obtained recognition through huma 
suffering and sacrifice. Let us believe 
principle that right is right and wrong is wrom 
and that we have to choose between right 
wrong, for nothing can be more evil than co 
promise with evil, and nothing can be mor 
wrong than appeasement of wrong. 

May I conclude by hoping that we may i 


within our spheres of activity and authority 


try to convince dur respective Governments th 
they should establish arsenals of good-will a 
factories of human understanding, and ma 
the productivity of these precious goods 
pace with the productivity considered in wt 
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Director-General's Report. The world has spiritual products in harmony and at once. Let 
enough for everyone and could be made a garden us meet this challenge with courage; let us 
if we were able to produce the material and achieve this mission with faith. 


Fire Test 


Wang Tse-yo and Tse-ching (£--@F%) were staying together 
in a room where a fire suddenly broke out. Tse-yo made such a 
panicky way out that he forgot to have his wooden slippers on. 
Tse-ching, however, was perfectly unruffled, slowly called his 
attendants, and walked out in his usual placid manner. This has 
been seized as a criterion by which to weigh the mettle of the two 


brothers. 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (w7%3¢46) 





Chronology 


July 21. The US House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 379 to 0, unanimously decided to 
oppose the admission of the puppet Peiping 
regime to the UN. 

US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said 
that the patrol of the US Seventh Fleet off 
Taiwan would continue despite the conclusion 
of the Korean armistice. 

JCRR announced that it had paid a total of 

NT$2,279,650.14 and US$34.71 for assistance 
in the implementation of 33 rural reconstruc- 
tion projects in the province during the week 
from July 13 to 19. 
July 22. The New York Times carried on its 
front page the story of an interview with 
President Chiang by its Washington Bureau 
Chief James Reston, The Times said that the 
President approved the Korean truce terms but 
urged the US to adopt bolder anti-Communist 
policies in Asia. 

US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told 
the press that the admission of the Chinese 
Reds to the UN should not be discussed at the 
political conference following a Korean armi- 
stice. 

July 23. The Taiwan Power Company announc- 
ed the completion of three important projects 
which would boost Taiwan's power output by 
one twelfth. 

July 24. President Sygman Rhee said that the 
Chinese non-repatriated prisoners of war should 
be allowed to go to Free China, 

July 25. The New York Herald’ Tribune 
published President Chiang’s advice to the 
people of the world that the ancient Chinese 
philosophies ought to be read and studied in 
Washington, London and even in Moscow. 
July 26. Major General William C. Chase, 
Chief of MAAG to Free China, told the Sena- 
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tors in a closed session of the US Senate Ap 
propriations Committee that the free worl 
have a very bad time in the Far East if Taiwag 
should fall into the hands of the Commyp 
nists. 

Syngman Rhee, Presiaent of the Republic F 
Korea, assured 15,000 anti-Communist Chines 
prisoners of war of ‘their eventual return 
Free China after a few months of ordeal ip 
the POW camps under neutral custody. 

US Secretary of State John Foster Dully 
said at his news conference that he was no 
prepared to buy the unity of Korea at the pric 
of admitting the puppet Peiping regime to the 
United Nations. — - 

July 29. US Sengte Appropriations Commi 
wrote into the Foreign Aid Bill a cryptic amen 

ment allowing the Chinese National Govem 
ment on Taiwan to receive twenty per cé 

more military aid than what the administrati 

recommended for it. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles gave 
strong hint that the US may use her 
power, if necessary, to bar the admission of th 
Chinese Reds into the UN Security Couucil, 

The Japanese Diet ratified the documents @ 
the extension of the protocol concerning trad 
and navigation between Free China and Japab 

General William C. Chase told thé press cs 
he had discussed and recommended for approval 
the 1954 military aid program to’ Taiwan. 
fore both the Senate Appropriations Committ 
and the Far Eastern Sub-Committee of 
House Foreign Affairs: Committee during 
visit to Washington. # 
July 30. Admiral Felix B. Stump, Commande 
in-Chief of the US Pacific Fleet, arrived i 
Taipei for a four-day visit, which was his fim 
official visit to Free China since his assump 
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tion of office. 

General Huang Chieh was appointed Garrison 
Commander of Taipei to replace General Pen 
Meng-chi, Deputy Commander of the Taiwan 
Peace Preservation Headquarters. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that Jorge Zeledon:Castro had been appointed 


. by the Government of Costa Rica as roving 


ambassador to visit Free China. 

August 1. President Chiang sent 
condolence to the bereaved family of US - Re- 
publican Senator Robert A, Taft expressing 
the sentiments of the Chinese Government and 
‘people toward the long-standing friend of China 


a cable of 


and staunch fighter against Communism. 
August 2. Admiral Felix B. Stump left Taiwan 
for Okinawa concluding his four-day visit to 
Free China. 

In making a brief report on the 
Premier Chen 


August 3. 


recent developments in Korea, 
Cheng declared that Free China’s determination 
to recover the lost mainland would not be in- 
fluenced by the 
_ Chinese Government had never entertained the 


Korean armistice and the 


false hope of solving its own problems through 
a foreign war or a third world war. 

August 4. President Chiang issued on July 30 
a personal message urging the anti-Communist 
prisoners of war in Korea to cooperate with 
the UNC in the course of the next few months 
and assuring them that Free China would con- 
tinue to fight for their freedom through ‘the 
enforcement of the principle of voluntary re- 
patriation which had been adopted by the UN 
and accepted by both parties to the Military 
Armistice Agreement. ; 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that the protocol signed on July 18, 1953, be- 
tween the Government of the Republic of China 
and the Government of Japan entered into 
force on August 4, 1953. 

Joseph L. Brent, newly appointed Deputy 
Chief of the China Mission of the U.S. For- 
eign Operations Administration, said that the 
change of the MSA into the FOA would have 
no adverse effect on the joint efforts of Free 
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China and the United States to build mutually 
for greater strength and stability. 

MSA announced its authorization of US$4,- 
226,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 

August 7. It was reliably reported that Free 
China was expected to share at least ten of 
the 25 destroyers that the US Congress had 
recently authorized President Eisenhower to dis- 
pose of in favor of friendly nations in the Far 
East. : 

August 8. A 14-man Chinese boy scout team 
led by Dr. Gunsun Hoh, President of the ; 
Chinese National Amateur Athletic Association, 
left for Tokyo to participate in the boy scout 
jamboree at Fuji Mt. 

August 9. President Chiang sent a message of 
congratulations to the President of Ecuador on 
the occasion of the Ecuadorian Nationa! Day. 
August 10. Chow Jih-kuang, leader of the visit- 
ing nine-member Hongkong financial and eco- 
nomic group, declared that ninety per cent of 
the Chinese in Hongkong are loyal to the Na- 
tional Government in Taiwan. 

MSA China Mission announced that the US 
Government had authorized a total of US$l,- 
269,120.41 during the past three fiscal years 
to help Taiwan rehabilitate its cement industry 
to meet both local demand and export require- 
ments. 

August 12, Speaking in a. tea party given by 
the Sino-Japanese Economic and Cultural Promo- 
tion Association former Premier General Chang 
Chun declared that the Chinese Government 
would do its best to help Japan in her efforts 
to promote trade rélations with Southeast Asian : 
countries where the economic life is mainly . 
under the control of the overseas Chinese. 

August 13. President Chiang sent a cable to 
President Syngman Rhee to extend this country’s 
congratulations on the occasion of the National 
Day of the Republic of Korea which falls on 
August 15. : 

A favorable balance of US$2,264,000 in this 
island's foreign trade was registered last month 
with the exports valued at US$14,347,000 and 
the imports at US$8,083,000. 
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August 14. President Chiang granted an audi- 
ence to the visiting Hongkong Chinese financial 
and economic mission at the Presidential Man- 
sion. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh disclosed 
that the Chinese Government had sent Shao 
Yu-lin, former Ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea, to the guerilla bases on the Yunnan- 
Burma border to urge the Chinese guerilla 
forces there to abide by the government's ad- 
vice. 

General Izzettim Akazalur, newly appointed 
Turkish Ambassador to the Republic of China, 
arrived at Taipei on his first official visit to 
Free China. 

The Chinese Air Force enthusiastically cele- 

brated its 14th Air Force Day. 
August 15. Ambassador Wellington Koo ex- 
changed views with US Under Secretary of 
State Bedell Smith on matters relating to the 
forthcoming political conference on Korea. 

US House Speaker Joseph Martin Jr. said 
that the American people would not approve 
the admission of the Chinese Communists into 
the United Nations. 

The Sino-Spanish Cultural and Economic 
Association was formally inaugurated in Taipei. 
August 16. Col. Lawrence E. Kummings, Com- 
mander of POWs at Seoul, told the» Censral 
News that the 14,270 Chinese in the UN hands 
in the Chejudo POW camp are strongly inclin- 
ed to return to Free China irrespective of any 
later ‘‘persuation’’ of the Communists. 


New Senate Majority Leader .William F, 


Knowland warned that he would move to 
withdraw the US from the UN should the 
puppet Peiping regime be admitted to that in- 
ternational organization. 

August 17. Free China’s Naval Goodwill Mis 
sion led by Navy Commander-in-Chief Vice- 
Admiral G, John Ma left Kaohsiung on China’s 


first official naval visit to the Philippines, 
More than 8,000 people in Taiwan we 
rendered homeless by the violent typhoon Ni 
August 18. The Political Committee reject ‘ 
Russia’s demand that the puppet Peiping regin ( 
and North Korea be invited for discussings ¢ 
setting up the Far Eastern political conferengs 
Shinicky, President of the Republic of Koreal 
National Assembly, and Assemblyman 
Tong Cheng arrived in Taipei for a 5-day vis 
to Free China, 
A group of 17 Hawaiian overseas Chines 
arrived in Taipei for a one-week visit. ; P 
A presidential order announced that Kidigj 
C. C. Wang, Chinese Minister to Panama, ha 
been appointed concurrently Chinese Envoy E 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Republic of El Salvador. 
August 19. Foreign Minister George Yeh tol 
Kenkichi Yoshida, Japanese Ambassador to th 
Republic of China, that the Chinese Gover 
ment would not grant safe conduct to th 
Japanese repatriation ships plying between Jaj 
an and the Chinese mainland if the shig 
carry any Chinese back to the Communist-hel 
mainland. 3 
In a report to Congress on the mutual seeug 
ty program submitted by President Eisenhowe 
the Foreign Operation Administration said hy 
military aid program for Taiwan had mates 
ally improved the combat efficiency of Chinét 
military establishment during the 6 -me 
period under review. j 
August 20. General Izzettim. Akzalur, new 
appointed Turkish Ambassador to China, pk 
sented his credentials to President Chiang | 
the Presidential Office. y 
It was officially learned that the units " 
the US 7th Fleet and Free China's Arm 
Forces had participated in an island-wide col 
bined training exercise. 
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Contributors to this Issue. 


Nai-wei Chang is Associate Professor, College of Law, National 


Taiwan University. 

Durham S. F. Chen is a member of our editorial board. 

Kwei Chungshu, former Editor-in-Chief of the Hongkong Standard, 
is touring the United States. 

Tsai Pa, having lived for some years in Soviet Russia, speaks and 
writes the Russian language. 

Wu Nan-ju, a student of international law, is Adviser to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

S. C. Ying is a free-lance writer of Taipei. 

O. K. Yui is Governor of the Province of Taiwan. 

Kichiner Yuan, who was Commissioner of Civil Affairs, Chekiang 
Provincial Government in 1938-1948, has taken an active 
part in drafting the necessary documents for the imple- 


mentation of local self-government in Taiwan. 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trede Overseas 


Lying in the South-Western Pacific is the island of aiwan, now a Gibraltar 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, té 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bamb@ 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubbe 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 millig 
population. 4 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and 4 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made cor# 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be mag 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We _ hai 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handle 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


Bank oF Tarwan, Heap-Qerrice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Managé 
Mr. T. K. Chang Mr. Wang Chut 
Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 


Domestic Registered Cable Code Usé 
No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd E 


Telephone Nos. 5511-5519 Cable Address: “Taiwanbank” 
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